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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eorron. 


S100. 
Editor Christian Union: 
I have been interested in your work of sending 
boys to the West, thereby increasing their chance to 
grow up useful members and workers of society. I 
hope that you will go on with the good work, and 
may you live long and prosper. 

There is snother field in which I should like to see 
some good work done, and it is helping the poor to 
help themselves. The question is a very, very old 
one, and the problem has been worked upon for 
thousands cf years, but I believe that still something 
can be done, and I am going to try and find out how 
todo it. To this end I inclose my check for one 
hundred dollars ($100), asking you to offer it in 
such a way, as a premium or premiums, as may 
bring out better, if not the best, methods of 
dealing with this great question, now that we are 
approaching the time that the sorrows of poverty 
deepen as the mercury in the thermometer falls. 

Leaving all details of plan and arrangement with 
you, I give you my best wishes, and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
An EARLT FRIEND AND SUBSCRIBER TO 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The conditions on which this premium will be 
offered will be stated next week. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The Comte de Chambord has been buried with 
great pomp. It is estimated that fifty thousand 
spectators gathered to witness the cortege. The 
Orleans princes declined to attend the obsequies— 
a conservative decision which created no little excite- 
ment among the excitable French, but which was 
unquestionably a wise decision, whether the peace 
of France or the future political fortunes of the House 
of Orleans are considered. Whatever prominence 
the radicals may secure in French politica is certain 
to be temporary ; the cause of absolutism is buried 


man who secures the confidence of the great middle 
class in France—the burghers in the towns and the 
peasantry in the country—will be its leader in the 


does not much matter. The Orleans Comte de Paris 
has been formerly acknowledged as the head of the 
monarchists both by an informal convention of 
royalists and also by the Legitimist organs of Paris ; 
but he keep: a wise silence, and has at this writ- 
ing neither accepted nor declined the somewhat 
doubtful and dangerous honor conferred upon him. 
The whole monarchical element in France, however— 
for we judge that the B napartists count for very 
little politically—can hardly do otherwise than rec- 
ognize the Comte de Paris as their political leader. 


Oat of the conflicting rumors which are tele- 
graphed across the Atlantic from Europe, we 
gather the following as probable facts respecting 
the Franco-Anamite war. The Chinese have taken 
up the cause of Anam in so far as to mass a large 
army upon the border—reported at thirty thousand 
men ; the Chinese ambassador has had a falling out 
with M. Challemel-Lacour at Paris, but they have 
fallen in again so far as to open negotiations; there 
is some talk about inviting the mediation of Eag- 
land, but, so far as we can judge, this is as yet 
wholly unauthorized rumor; reinforcements have 
already set sail for the seat of war from France; the 
Chinese blood—which is generally rather cool—is be- 
ginning to boil ; China has demanded that the treaty 
between France and Auam, by which the former 
practically occupied the latter, be set aside; and, 
after a stern refusal to consider such a proposition, 
France, having the possibility, if not an immediate 
prospect, of a Chinese war upon her hands, and one 
that could hardly be carried on long without trouble 
with European powers engaged in the Chinese trade, 
has opened negotiations for a new treaty with China 
exactly as though no treaty had been made with 
Auam. If we correctly unravel the tangled dis- 
patches, it is difficult to see what France has gained 
by her expedition. If, as is suspected, she hoped 
to open a trade with China across the border, in 
spite of Chinese restrictions, China has been shrewd 
enough to divine this intent, and to take the steps to 
prevent it. 


It is one of the happy indications of the growth of 
public sentiment in favor of postal telegraphy that 
a vigorous opposition to it is beginning to be de- 
veloped. The advance of a storm can often be 
measured by the force of the wind against which it 
makes its way; so the advance of a new idea in 
politics can often be measured by the vigor of the 
hostility it excites. The proposition that the 
Government should undertake a telegraph business 
is opposed by the organs of corporate wealth, such 
as the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” and by those journals, 
such as the New York ‘‘ Evening Post, which ad- 
here to the Jeffersonian idea that the function of 
government is police duty and the less it does be- 
yond protecting the rights of the individual the 
better. The latest objection to the establishment 
of a Government telegraph is the existence of a 
United States statute, enacted as a condition of cer- 
tain privileges given to the Western Union, provid- 
ing that the United States Government may buy it 
out at a price to be fixed by arbitration. If Govern- 
ment is going to start a telegraph line at all it is 
morally bound, it is said, to buy out the existing 
lines, under this statute. Possibly. If, however, 
the fact is, as we suppose it to be, that the Western 
Union agreed to sell out to the United States in con- 
sideration, not of any agreement of the United 
States to buy, bu? of certain privileges which have 
been given, there is no such obligation. The start- 
ing of a rival line by the Government might impair 
the property of the Western Union, as it certainly 
would effectually destroy the monopoly; but so 


in the grave of the Comte de Chambord; and the 


would the successful and permanent establishment 


future ; whether as king, president, or prime minister 


of the risks the owners took when they built the 
present lines. We should be sorry to see the Govern- 
ment go into the business of publishing a religious 
newspaper ; but we do not see that it would be 
bound to buy out The Christian Union in order to 
do so. 


The first Pacific Railway to be planned is the last 
to becompleted. But it is completed at last ; and the 
driving of a golden spike by the present President 
last week, in the formal opening of this third great 
link between the Atlantic and the Pacific, forms one 
of the great events of the week. This road was 
devised in 1835 by Asa Whitney ; was taken up in 
1862 by Josiah Perham, a man of greater energy 
than judgment, who attempted to build it by popular 
subscriptions, without bonds and without capital, and 
of course without success; was pushed forward by 
Jay Cooke & Co. until the panic of 1873 prostrated 
that house and stopped all work on the road; and 
was finally completed under the present management, 
which took possession of it in 1881. It now operates 
ever three thousand lines of road, and is said to 
traverse the only continuously habitable belt of 
country extending from ocean to ocean. 


Norvin Green and Jay Gould have both been be- 
fore the Congressional Committee and have given 
their ideas on the labor question, and told the story 
of their lives. The latter would be profitable read- 
ing for all workingmen. Both men began with 
nothing; Dr. Green as a Cowboy in the West; Mr. 
Gould as the son of a small farmer in New York 
State. Their success does not make them models to 
pattern after; but they laid the foundations of their 
fortunes by the industrial virtues—temperance, 
economy, industry ; always spending less than they 
earned, and after they had earned it. The social or 
political system which enables a barefooted boy at 
fourteen to acquire a fortune of a hundred millions 
or thereabonts at forty-seven is not a healthy one, 
and needs reforming ; but this is not because the 
poor or the workingmen suffer a special grievance 
under a system which makes wealth possible to the 
poorest of them. peri 

The acqnittal of Frank James is unquestionably a 
substantial failure of justice. For at least ten or 
twelve years he and his brother J who was 
shot like a dog and then sainted at his funeral—have 
lived the lives of guerrillas and freebooters ; robbing 
stages, trains, banks, and even whole villages. In 
such an acquittal there is no special significance ; 
for itis the aim of Anglo-Saxon justice to punish, 
not every guilty man, but every man convicted, 
by due process of law, of guilt; and whether Frank 
James’s crimes were legally proved or not we do not 
know. But the transfer of the trial from the court- 
room to the opera house, that the entertainment 
might be attended by the crowd, the applause with 
which the verdict was greeted, and the newspaper 
reports that the hero ‘‘ bore his honors meekly,” all 
indicate that there is in the State of Missouri a 
society whose moral standards are not superior to 
those of the dime novel. We are glad to see that 
the law and order element is making its voice heard 
in that State in protest against this hero-worship of 
the modern Robin Hood. 


Turgeneff, the famous Russian novelist, is dead. 
——A statue of Lafayette was unveiled, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in Paris last week.——The Presi- 
dent has returned in safety from his Western trip. 
The Cowboys did not execute the projected abduc- 
tion for the sake of ransom.—— The Eastern States 
are suffering from a terrible drought ; and the news- 
papers report acres of forest in flames.——The 
postal-note system has gone into operation ; and you 
can now send sums less than five dollars without the 
red tape required by the old Post- Office order system. 


Go to the nearest post-office, find out how, and try the 


of a rival line by a private corporation. This is one 
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experiment in sending your next year’s subseription 
to The Christian. Union.——The Missouri Sunday 
law has been set aside by the courts as inconsistent 
with later legislation ; and the liquor saloons are in 
full operation again. Good. The grog-shops that 
defy public sentiment and keep open every day in 
the week are making public sentiment strong enough 
to prevent them from doing business any day in 
the week.——Professor Fiske contests his wife’s 
will leaving a million and a half to Cornell Uni- 
versity, on the ground that the University is 
not allowed by its charter to own more than three 
million dollars’ worth of property, and it owns more 
than that already. What is worse than a lawsuit 
between husband and wife? a lawsuit between a 
living husband and a dead wife.——-The Green- 
backers of New York State have nominated the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, for Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Beecher says any one may vote for 
him who wants to. It does not seem probable that 
a great many will avail themselves of this permission. 
——Judge Hoadley, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in Ohio, has been seriously sick; cause, 
too much campaign. He is reported by his doctor 
to be better. 


Each interest in this country is coming to have its 
own Congress, which exposes abuses and forms pub- 
lic opinion, which the National Congress is left to 
formulate into enactment. An important Congress— 
perhaps the most important of them all—is the Social 
Science Congress, of whose meetings in Saratoga 
last week our own correspondent gives a report in 
another column. 


A FEW PLAIN WORDS. 
HE ‘“‘ Congregationalist,” in two editorials, Au- 
gust 23 and August 30, opens its Fall campaign 
with an attack on the Christian loyalty and candor of 
sertain of its brethren who dissent from its theo- 
logical views, and with a new endeavor to still further 
divide the already broken body of Christ by demand- 
ing their disfellowship—an endeavor which calls for 
some plain words on behalf of those whose character 
is impugned, and on behalf of that church of Christ 
whose peace and power are threatened. It is high 
time, in our judgment, that these words were spoken, 
though we wish that there were some one else to 
speak them. 

To the question, What do the Scriptures teach 
eoncerning the final judgment and the future state? 
two answers are given by evangelical scholars. One 
class of interpreters reply that Christ’s redemptive 
work ends for every man with the end of his earthly 
life; that death is for Lim the final judgment; that 
then comes to him the last crisis in his career, the 
unalterable decree ; and that whatever other judg- 
ment there may be is merely scenic and declarative, an 
occasion for publicly announcing, not for actually de- 
termining, human destiny. When asked for the Script- 
ural authority for this view, these interpreters refer 
the inquirer to the parable of Lazarus and the rich 
man, in which the great gulf appears as fixed at 
death ; to Christ’s picture of the last judgment, in 
which the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished for acts performed in an earthly life; to 
his declaration to the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye shall die in your 
sins ;’’ and to Paul's declaration that We must all 
be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that each one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he has done, whether it be good 
or bad.” If pressed for some still more explicit au- 
thority for the awful declaration that Christ’s eye 
never pierces the darkness beyond the grave, and 
Ohrist's voice never speaks a word of help to those 
therein, the reply is that the whole drift and current 
of his instruction, and the entire spirit of his life on 
earth, are in total and irreconcilable opposition to 
the thought of grace beyond the grave. 

The other class of interpreters holds that Christ's 
redemptive work is carried on until the end of the 
world; that the final judgment then occurring, not 
death, is the last crisis in human destiny; that not 
till then cometh the end when Ohrist finishes his 
saving work and delivers the fruits thereof to his 
Father. When asked for the Scriptural authority 
for this view they reply that the whole drift and 
eurrent of Christ’s teaching, and the entire spirit of 
his life on earth,” sustain it; they quote Christ’s 
declarations: In tke end of the world shall the 
angels sever the wicked from among the just; When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory shall he 
separate the nations one from another ; they cite 
Paul’s declaration that at his appearing Jesus 
Christ shall judge the quick and the dead; and 


Peter's prephecy connecting the day of judgment 
with the fiery destruction of this earthly globe; and 
John's picture of the day of judgment after death 
and hades have given up their dead. They think 
that the day of judgment is the day when judg- 
ment is consummated, not merely declared; and 
they maintain that no man may put any other limit 
on the grace of God in Christ Jesus our Lord than 
revelation has put in pointing with its awful finger 
and in its solemn silence to that dread day and hour 
of which no man knows the time—no, not even the 
angels in heaven. What occurs between death and this 
judgment they know not. Some, indeed, with Godet, 
the ablest evangelical commentator of France, hold 
that Scripture teaches that the only hopeless sin is 
persistent rejection of Christ’s pardoning love, and 
therefore that no one will be condemned until that 
love has been offered to him ; some, with Alford, the 
ablest evangelical commentator in England, find in 
the enigmatical declaration in Peter indication of a 
preaching of the gospel to the dead; more are 
simply silent, content not to pierce the mystery 
in which they think God has forever veiled this in- 
termediate state. 

Each of these views is held by Christian men 
eminent in scholarship, devout in piety, full of good 
works, and active in missionary and evangelical 
labors. The question which is the better interpre- 
tation of Christ’s teaching cannot be determined— 
if such questions ever could be determined—by 
either weight of numbers or weight of names. 

This question of interpretation is not of vital im- 
portance. Possibly neither school of interpreters 
is entirely correct. Oertainly the truth can only be 
elicited by patient study and Christian conference 
in a docile spirit. But that conference and that study 
the Congregationalist declares must not go on— 
at least not within the church of Christ. It declares 
that it is not within Christian liberty to hold any 
other view than that which it has, ex cathedra, pro- 
nounced to be Christian; the other view is incon- 
sistent with loyalty to Christ ; it cannot be held by 
a candid mind ; it tends to destroy reverence for the 
Bible ; it treats the Word of God with dangerous 
contempt ; it will be well for those who teach it if 
they escape the woe pronounced upon him who has 
etrengthened the hands of the wicked ; they must 
not be allowed to teach in orthodox seminaries, nor 
to preach in orthodox pulpits; they are unworthy of 
ministerial fellowship. So long as it said these 
things in the heat of a personal controversy, in 
which pride and ambition were enlisted to win an 
ecclesiastical victory, the utterance might well be 
passed by with a silence partly charitable, partly 
indifferent. But the time has come when silence 
is liable to be interpreted as either consent or coward- 
ice ; it has therefore ceased to be golden. 

The sons of the Puritans have received liberty as 
a heritage from their fathers ; they hold it as a birth- 
right, not by sufferance of any pope, synod, council, 
or newspaper. The right which their fathers won by 
patient endurance of prison, and sword, and rack, and 
fire, they will not surrender to a volley of blank 
cartridges. Though, doubtless, there are cowards 
in the American pulpit, there is not a braver class of 
men in America than the American clergy ; and they 
are not to be despoiled of their God-given rights, 
still less driven from the performance of their God- 
given duties, by newspaper anathemas. They have 
received their commission directly from their Lord 
and Master; and no man can tell them how they 
must understand it. They ask no man’s permission 
to teach the truth as God teaches it to them out of 
his Holy Word. They ask no sufferance for any 
doctrine because it is a mere hypothesis,” or will 
do no harm,” or is unimportant.” These apolo- 
gies imputed to them they would repudiate with in- 
dignation did they not fear that the indignation 
would overrun the bounds of Christian patience. 
They are not vain. They have no new theology 
which they wish to exhibit. They are neither 
enamored of novelty nor afraid of it; they love only 
the truth. They are not contentious. If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in them they propose to live 
peaceably with all men. They will attack no man’s 
faith ; and they are not anxious either to define or to 
defend their own, But they intend to teach it, 
and they intend to teach it in Ohrist’s name and 
from Christ's pulpits. If those that differ from them 
will live in Christian fellowship with them, they will 
rejoice. If any man will not, he simply disfellowships 
himself. 


For the age of ecclesiastical authority has passed. 
The spirit of intolerance is no longer able to trammel 
the pulpit, and will not long be able to embitter the 


church. The community never was so interested in 
theological problems as today, and never so weary 
of theological sontroversy. The Congregationalist 
presumably represents correctly the theology of its 
constituents, but it certainly does not correctly rep- 
resent their spirit ; it does not even correctly repre- 
sent the spirit of its own editor-in-chief, who, without 
hesitation and without protest, sits on councils and 
serves on committees with Christian ministers who 
hold and teach the views which the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist anathematizes. The voice of anathema finds 

no echo in the public conscience. In its endeavor 

to divide the church of Christ the ‘‘ Congregation- 

alist is absolutely alone. The Advance,” the 
other great national organ of OCongregationalism, 

condemns schism. So do the Independent 

and The Christian Union, which, without being 

Congregational papers, represent a large Congrega- 
tional constituency. So do the secular papers, we 
believe without exception. The age that rejoices to 

see Baptist and Pedo Baptist, Independent and 

Episcopalian, Calvinist and Arminian, worshiping 
under the same roof, teaching in the same Sabbath; 

school, writing in the same journals, and preaching 
from the same platform, is not an age favorable to 
strife and debate between loyal disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ on doubtful questions respecting the 

dark mystery of the future. The spirit which has 

produced an Evangelical Alliance, a Young Men’s 

Christian Association, a Woman’s Christian Temper- 

ance Union, and a score of Chautauquas, must be 

driven out of the century before the spirit which 

forbids one to cast out devils because he followeth 

not us can come back into it again. 

The secular press have come—whether rightly or 
wrongly is immaterial—to regard The Christian 
Union as in some sense the representative of the 
catholic, progressive element in the various Protest- 
ant Christian churches of America. It is for this rea- 
son that we have spoken. We do not propose to recur 
to this subject again; but we think it right to say 
once for all on behalf of this constituency that they 
neither desire nor dread attack ; but that they will 
not give place by subjection, no, not for one hour, to 
any one who comes to spy out their liberty that they 
have in Christ Jesus, to bring them into bondage ; 
that though Peter himself should lay down the law 
to them, they would withstand him to his face ; that 
they call no man master, for One is their Master, 
even Christ; but also that they are too busy to waste 
in strife and debate the time which God has given 
them for his work; that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and that they will not under any provocation 
be one of the two; that their hands and heads and 
hearts are too full of Christ's work in redeeming 
their fellow men from ignorance, and superstition, 
and infidelity, and intemperance, and poverty, and 
crime, to waste time in apologies for a faith which 
needs no apology, or in battling for a fellowship 
which they welcome with all their hearts, but only 
when it is spontaneous and cordial. 


SHALL WE PLAY POKER? 


Ie the game of poker that is played so much now socially, 
and in many Christian families, harmful), either to those 
playing, or in iis ir fluence or example on others—played with- 
out prizes, of course? I donot have confidence in my own 
judgment, for once I thought it wrong to play whist, and 
now I think it as harmless as any amusement. 

I hope and expect that my son of eighteen, and we, his 
parents, will agree on the subject when we have got all the 
light we can. : 

HE CHRISTIAN UNION is not competent to 
give an answer to this question. There is no 
one on its editorial staff who is an authority on either 
whist or poker; and its editor-in-chief, to whom 
questions of ethics sre generally referred, does not 
even know the cards by sight, though he has been 
once or twice introduced to them, He has a general 
impression that whist is an intellectual game, exer- 
cising the memory, the judgment, and the observa- 
tion, and therefore has some merit in it; and that 
poker is a gambling game, dependent on luck in the 
hand and brass in the player, and therefore has no 
merit in it. But his education in cards was neglected 
in his youth, and he has been too busy ever since 
with more serious business to supply the deficiency. 
He has never seen reason to regret the paternal 
neglect, and he has found it several times convenient 
to be able to say that he never plays cards. 

But this question, though somewhat peculiar in 
form, is analagous to questions continually ad- 
dressed to The Christian Union by Inquiring 
Friends, Is it right to go to the theater? to play 
cards? to play billiards? to read novels? to dance? 
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What theater? what cards? what novels? what 
dances? How shall we draw the line? The Chris- 
tian Union cannot give a categorical answer to these 
questions ; but it can suggest certain general prin- 
ciples which may aid the inquirer to answer them 
for himself. | 

They cannot be answered by drawing aline. It 

would be very convenient for us all if God had only 
sorted out all actions for us, and put all virtuous 
ones in one box and all vicious ones in another, so 
that we need only to choose between the boxes; 
but he has not. It would be a great saving of 
thought aud perplexityjif he had only drawn a line 
and put all dangerous courses on one side and all 
safe ones on the other; but he has not. It does not 
appear to be his plan to save us from thought and 
perplexity ; but rather to give us constant occasion 
to exercise thought by constantly involving us in 
perplexity. Oasuists are continually drawing the 
lines, and Providence is continually erasing them. 
Lou cannot go into a public library without being 
required to discriminate between classes of litera- 
ture, and individuals of each class; nor into an art 
gallery without shutting your eyes to some nude art 
that ought never to be exhibited ; nor into a church 
sewing society without shutting your ears to some 
conversation that is unworthy of Christian men and 
women. Will you draw the line, in literature, between 
fiction and fact? The parable of the Prodigal Son 
and the allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress are fiction. 
Will you draw it, in games, between games of skill 
and games of chance? Where will you put lawn 
tennis and croquet, in which chance and skill are in- 
extricably intermingled? Will you draw it, in so- 
ciety, between conversation parties and dancing 
parties? Will you, then, put all scandal and all flirta- 
tion on the virtuous side of the line? Will youdraw 
it between out-door games and in-door games? Are 
there no excesses in boating and base-ball? Will 
you draw it between the lecture and the drama? 
What will you do with parlor charades? and what 
with Mr. John B. Gough, who is a whole company 
of inimitable actors in one man ? 

Shall we, then, abolish all lines and safe-guards; 
declare that there is no evil except to him who evil 
thinks ; and, taking our children with us, plunge into 
the current of worldly pleasure which is bearing 
so many of our young men and women away from all 
earnestness aud seriousness in life? God forbid ! 

What then ? 

We answer by giving six general principles, not 
as a substitute for individual discrimination in each 
individual case, but as a help in exercising discrimi- 
nation. 

1. When you are in Rome do not do as the Rom- 
ans do, 

There are questions which majorities must deter- 
mine; there are questions which each soul must 
determine for itself. ‘Tbe still, small voice of con- 
science ought to be louder than the noisy clamor of 
the multitude. Even Rabbis and priests may lead 
the cry of Crucify Him! Crucify Him! What 
everybody does may be right; but is quite as likely 
to be wrong. That everybody goes to bull-baiting 
in Spain does not make bull-baiting right; that 
everybody goes to the theater in New York does not 
make theater-going right. Neither does it make 
either wrong. Majorities do not determine moral 
questions. There is no presumption in favor and 
_ none against what everybody does, Everybody is 
just about as apt to go wrong as right. Do not follow 
the flock of sheep over the wall. Look for yourself 
where you leap. The whole law is not fulfilled in 
this one word: Thou shalt not be odd, Because 
everybody waltzes may be an excellent reason why 
you should refuse, | 

2. What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. 

You are not a law to your neighbor; neither is 
your neighbor a lawto you. Some men can eat 
cheese ; some men it poisons. I will not poison my- 


self because my neighbor enjoys Welsh rarebit ; nor | 


will I insist that he shall forego his delicacy because 
it gives me indigestion. Fiction may serve your 
neighbor a useful purpose, and do you an injury. 
Then let him read, and do you forbear. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. The thing 
that injures you is the thing for you to let alone. 

3. Keep on the safe side of certainty. 

„He that doubteth is condemned if he eateth.” 
Whatever is doubtful is dangerous; whatever is 
dangerous it is safe to let alone. Take a piece of 
paper and write down on it all the amusements that 
you are doubtful about. You wish that some one 
would tell you whether these are right or not, The 


interrogation mark tells you: for you they are 
wrong. Cross them all off the list of possible recrea- 
tions so long as the interrogation mark is there. If 
the interrogation remark is ever removed, still leave 
them crossed off for at least six months, There are 
enough amusements that are not doubtful. There 
is ice enough that is strong ; do no skating on thin ice. 

4. The pleasure which is more pleasurable than 
your work is to be taken with caution, 

We do not say that it is to be discontinued ; nor 
even that it is doubtful ; but that it is to be taken 
with caution. So long as a man enjoys his work 
more than he enjoys his pleasure, his pleasure is 
comparatively safe. The great danger is from a 
mind given over to pleasure; the great safeguard 
is a mind consecrated to its work, If the mother 
enjoys the party more than her children, to her the 
party is dangerous; if the student enjoys cards 
more than books, to him the cards are dangerous; if 
the clerk enjoys the theater more than the counting- 
room, to him the theater is dangerous. Beon your 
guard against pleasures which are more delightful 
than duties. Nonsense ! we must then be on guard 
against all pleasures?” Very well! Be on guard 
against all pleasures. It will do you no harm. If 
your work is a dull routine, any pleasure may become 
a seductive temptation. 

5. For What is the harm ? substitule What is the 
good? 

What is the harm of cards, of dancing, of billiards, 
of the theater? Bury that pernicious question. 
Never ask it again. Substitute another. What is the 
good? Life is too short to waste any of it in things 
that are merely harmless. Devote it, the whole of 
it, every hour and minute of it, to what will do you 
or some one some good. Whatever bears no fruit, 
cut it down; why cumbereth it your little ground? 
You have none to spare. Does the evening game of 
cards quicken your faculties for the next day’s 
work? Does the evening dance give you a better 
appetite for the next morning’s breakfast? Does 
the game of billiards send you back to your desk 
with new zest for your labors? Does the theater 
purify your imagination, or broaden your sympa- 
thies, or quicken your sensibilities ? We are asking 
questions, not answering them. That we leave for 
you todo. We can readily understand that there 
is no universal answer to them; that different read- 
ers will give different answers. Then let different 
readers have different practices. Why not? Why 
should we all read the same books or play the same 
games, any more than [we all eat the same food or 
perform the same duties ? 

6. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

You have no right to consider the effect of doubt- 
ful amusements merely upon yourself. You must 
consider their effect on others ; on your companions ; 


| on the community. You must apply all these prin- 


ciples to this larger problem—the public good and 
the public evil. You will not play with fire if your 
neighbor will thereby be burned, You will not even 
warm yourself by a fire, if that fire, once lighted, will 
set the woods on fire. Is it safe for me? Is it useful 
tome? Is it safe for the community? Is it useful 
to the community? Put these questions to every 
recreation which offers itself to you aud to your 
family. 

If you never do what everybody does because 
everybody does it; if you never judge your neigh- 
bor by yourself, or yourself by your neighbor ; if 
you eross off from your list every amusement which 
has in your own mind a question mark after it; if 


you are always on your guard against pleasures that 


are more pleasurable than your work; and if you 
never do anything if there is injury in it to you or 
your neighbor, nor unless there is benefit in it 
to you or your neighbor—you will be able to solve 
most of the perplexing questions of social life and 
amusement to your own final satisfaction, though 
probably not to the satisfaction of all the rest of 
mankind, 


— — 


TRY IT. 


HE article in another column entitled ‘‘ The 
Thirst for More” is evidently written by some 

one out of either a keen observation or a keen expe- 
rience. The letter is another testimony, from a 
different point of view, to the evil of which we spoke 
last week in an editorial entitled TO Husbands,” 
and to husbands we recommend this pathetic pict- 
ure of the wrongs of a wife suffering under a 
wrong none the less hard to bear that it is a wholly 
unintentional wrong, not even recognized by the one 
who inflicts it, and only half recognized as a wrong 
by the person on whom it, is inflicted. A very 


simple remedy for this wrong is the allowance 
system, 

Our daughters are educated habitually in a thor- 
oughly wrong principle. They are educated to spend 
their father’s money, not their own; to ask for 
money when they want it; to get it either with ease, 
which teaches them to be spendthrifts, or with diffi- 
culty, which teaches them to be conscienceless beg- 
gars from a grudging father. Try the other plan. 
Settle, after consultation with your wife, how much 
money your daughter ought to spend a year for 
clothing, incidentals, and pocket-money. Set that 
apart for her. Give it to her every week or month. 
Let it be hers. 
her lay up the surplus. If she overruns, let her 
suffer the inconvenience, If at the end of the season 
she ‘‘ has nothing to wear,” let her go without a new 
dress; the lesson in forecast will be worth more to 
her than a dress. You will teach her economy, pru- 
dence, independence; the latter is the best lesson of 
all. It is demoralizing to be a beggar, even if one 
has only to beg of one’s father. 

Or of one’s husband. Try the allowance system 
with your wife. Go over income and expense account 
with her. Settle together how much of the income 
ought to go to household and other expenses such 
as it devolves upon her to regulate. When the 
amount is determined on, give it to her as regularly 
as a weekly salary is given to a clerk. Let that 
money be hers. If she saves, let her have the sur- 
plus for her own. If she runs behind, remember 
that girls are never taught how to spend money, and 
begin again. There will be some rubs, some friction ; 
but there will be less by far than under the rule of 
persistent beggary and penurious giving, or even 
under that of silent asking and generous giving. 

Try it. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Last Sunday, as the Spectator was riding behind a spirited 
pair of horses on his way to church, through the cool Sep- 
tember air, and under a bright blue sky, he met a couple of 
young bicyclists driving their steeds in the opposite direction. 
It was a pretty sight; they were pushing their horses to the 


top of their speed; their faces were full of that earnestness — 


which gives even to plain countenances a peculiar beauty: 
their movements were graceful, and the Spectator envied them 
their power, and wished, zas he has often wished before, that 


he were a bicyclist. But it saddened him to see those earnest | 


young faces turned away from church, and to know what 
they were losing in exchanging the deeper spiritual enjoy- 
ment and re-creation of worship, on the one hour of the week 
set apart for it, for the shallower pleasure of a ride on 
the road. The thought of what these lads were losing gave a 
certain element of indescribable pathos to the whole Sabbath 
service, which closed that morning with the communion. And 
as the Spectator heard the words, ‘* Do this in remembrance 
of me,” he was saddened by the reflection that these young 
lads, to whom Christ had given their lithe limbs, and fresh 
young blood, and bright, earnest faces, and high hopes, 
and the blue sky and bright sunshine, thought so 
little of the generous Giver that they did not heed 
his request to devote even one short hour in the week to this 
service of loving remembrance of him. The whole scene 
brought to his mind a recent paragraph in The Wheel- 
man,” which he was very glad to see in the bicyclers’ organ, 
and which he quotes here in the hope that its source may 
give it a certain authority among any wheelmen who read 
this column : 


There may come a time, and perhaps it is not far die- " 
tant, when near the country churches, provision will not only 


be made for the shelter of the teams which have brought 
the people from a distance to the house of worship, but for 
the bicycles aleo, which have saved time and strength for- 
merly expended in a long and tedious walk, or in harnessing 
and unharnessing the faithful horse that has already worked 
six days and needs the day of rest. Time will settle this 
question, and in such a manner as shall help men to keep 
the Sabbath by iess work for man and beast. 

But the young man who leans upon his bicycle, on a 
clear Sabbath day, when earth and sky are flooded with 
beauty that seems to invite him out into the glad world, 
asks, ‘Shall the bicycle be used on the Sabbath ?’ with a dif- 
ferent meaning. To him it means: What harm can it do to 
spend the day on the bicycle instead of at church or at 
rome? I disturb no one; I weary no one. Silently, swiftly, 
I go into the cool streets, or far away to the sea, and study 
God through nature.’ 

‘*Young men, swiftly us your shining wheels may turn, 
they never can Overtake lost time aud lost opportunities. 
Greater than nature’s book and nature's laws is the Book of 
books, and its las: Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.’ Here, Knights of the wheel, is an opportunity for 
self-sacrifice for the cause of principle.” 


No lady has a right to a seat in a horse-car if a gentleman 
has prior possession ; if he resigns his seat itis an act of 
courtesy, and as such calls for courteous recognition. And 
it is just possible that if a lady and gentleman get into a 
horse-car simultaneously, the one that plumps into the seat 
first has the best right to it. But the Spectator confesses 
that he was somewhat astonished this morning to see a man 
edge by a lady who was waiting for a chance to pay her fare 


If she keeps within her income, let | 
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in a ‘‘ bob-tailed ” car, and drop down into the seat just be- 


- hind her, and then look, or try to, as though he were per- 


fectly unconscious of her existence. And he was also rather 
pleased the other day at a somewhat stinging rebuke admin- 
istered by a very pretty young lady to a car-full of male 
humans. An elderly lady got into the car; she was rather 
poorly though neatly dressed, and had a weary and worn 
look upon her face, and was far from handsome or even 
interesting. One young lady sat opposite the row of able- 
bodied men. Se looked inquiringly and somewhat search- 
ingly up the row; then inquiringly and still more search- 
ingly down the row, as ‘hough she were looking for, say, a 
chivalric gentleman among them; and then, as though her 
quest were in vain, rose and gave her seat to the elderly 
lady, insisting in spite of her protestations. The sudden in- 
terest which the male humans took in their evening papers, 
or in objects in the street outside, was curious and striking, 
and, unless the Spectator is greatly mistaken, one of them 
got out some time before his journey was ended, in order to 
make a seat for the rebuking angel. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


By tHe Rev. A. H. Braprorp. 


WO years ago, it I had been asked who constituted 
the Social Science Association, I should have 
answered, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. He seemed to be 
officers, members, speakers—everything. This year 
the Association has been broader, and a larger number 
have taken an active interest in it. It has for its 
study the field of social phenomena and forces. Its 
work is divided into four departments; viz., the 
Department of Education, with W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
of Concord, as chairman; Department of Health, Dr. 
E. M. Hunt, of New Jersey, chairman; Department 
of Jurisprudence, Professor Francis Wayland, of New 
Haven, chairman; Department of Social Economy, 
Frank B. Sanborn, chairman. The object of the 
Association is entirely practical. The President of the 
Association for the last three years has been Professor 
Francis Wayland, of New Haven, and the Secretary 
and Manager is Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass. 
The meetings opened with a very able address by the 
President on the threadbare theme, ‘‘ Capital Punish- 
ment.” He argued in favor of its abolition, not on 
humanitarian grounds, but simply because it has failed 
to accomplish the end of punishment. 

In the Department of Education, the notable papers 
were those of the chairman, Dr. W. T. Harris, and of 
Professor Adams, of Johns Hopkins University; the 
latter on New Methods of Study in History.“ The 
paper of Dr. Harris was calm, philosophical, and 
evangelical] in its spirit. Especially forcible seemed to 
me his plea forthe teaching of morals in public schools, 
and his deelaration that the perfunctory reading of 
the Bible and prayer in school tended not to the honor 
but to the dishonor of religion. A teacher must always 
live the truth he would teach. 

The paper of Professor Adams may almost be con- 
densed into a single sentence. In teaching history, 
begin with the things which touch you in time and 
space, and then move outward and backward as rap- 
idly as consistent with thoroughness. He would have 
the study of history commence in one’s own village 
instead of with the beginning of the world or the 
antiquities of Greece. 

Without attempting a full account of the whole meet- 
ing, I will call attention to those features of it which 
were most practical and prominent. 

The question of inebriety was treated in two papers, 
one by Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, on the general topic, 
and one by Dr. Lucy M. Hall, of Sherborn, Mass., on 
Inebriety in Women; Its Causes and Results.” The 
latter paper I consider one of the best read at the Asso- 
ciation. It ought to be printed and widely circulated. 
It will bardly admit of analysis, and I will only say 
that Dr. Hall is the physician in charge of the Woman's 
Hospital, and her paper was all from the side of expe- 
rience. I never before felt the gloom surrounding the 
great problema of heredity and environment more than 
during the reading of Dr. Hall's paper. Is that wise 
Christianity which occupies itself with probleme and 
speculations which can never be settled, and drille the 
coming preachers to metaphysics and doctrines con 
oerning the infinite, to the eaelusion of auch terrible 
realities as thie Workhouee eplital at Mherhorn eshib 
ite? The Andover dit aulty would settle tteelf very 


yulekly If thoee engaged in it would pul themeeives 
for a few hours the care of that quiet, beautiful 
Christian worker, Loey M eay 
much the paper f it wee hertiiiant, 
het ome treated of etclueively « 

Thx of emplopere aad emploped wee ead 
opened in paper by Mee term, 
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open. The paper, I am glad to say. is to be published | 


both in the East and West, and will, no doubt, do its 
full share in helping toward an adjustment of existing 
difficulties between laborers and capitalists. The dis- 
cussion which followed this paper was chiefly notable 
for the statement of Mr. Kingsbury, of Connecticut, 
himself a large employer, that manufacturers are far 
more willing to do tne right thing for their workmen 
than the men are to have the right thing done for them. 
He also called attention to the fact that Mr. Jay Gould 
had made his money not from the poor men but from 
the rich, and that poor men have no ground of com- 
plaint against him. 

A very interesting and timely paper was that of 
Professor Johnson T. Platt, of New Haven, on The 
Assertion of Rights.” Professor Platt argued in the 
line of Mr. Herbert Spencer while in this country, 
that Americans are inclined, far too frequently, to 
yield their rights, to submit to insults which they 
ought to resent ; and he argued that, instead of there 
being too frequent appeal to legal tribunals, such 
appeals are not made as frequently as they ought to 
be. This position was stoutly contested in the discus- 
sion, and yet the general sentiment was that there was 
much truth in the able paper. 

There were evening addresses of ability delivered to 
large audiences by the Rev. T. Harwood Pattison, 
D. D., of Rochester, on Free Thought in Politics ;” 
by Donald G. Mitchell, of New Haven, on Public 
Parks ;” by John M. Gregory, of New York, on Civil 
Service Reform.” The Association closed with a 
meeting to reorganize the National Prison Associa- 
tion, which has been inactive since the death of the 
late lamented Dr. Wines. Ex-President Haves, of 
Ohio, was elected President, and Mr. W. M. F. Round, 
of New York, Secretary. 

Addresses of interest were made by Charles M. 
Brace, of New York, Professor Wayland, of New 
Haven, and others. Of the great influence of the 
Social Science Association in our American life there 
can be no doubt. It claims to have inspired the organ- 
ization of the Civil Service Reform League, of the Prison 
Association, of the Bar Association, and of many other 
similar societies. Few of its meetings are largely attend- 
ed. It depends quite as much on its publications as on 
its gatherings for its influence. If I may interject a criti- 
cism at this point, I would say that the meetings would 
be more effective if Mr. Sanborn and his assistants 
would arrange their affairs so that they could keep 
quiet during the meeting. Their moving is a nuisance 
and a bad example. Furthermore, the programme 
is too scrappy. Too many subjects are introduced. 
The multiplicity of topics crowds out vivid impressions, 
and leaves a sense of confusion in the mind. | 

And now I turn tothe supreme attraction of this 
meeting. It was the presence and participation of 
Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, of India. This 
gentleman is in this country as a missionary of the 
Brahmo Somajh. I am told he is next to Chunder 
Sen in that great religious reform in India. He spoke 
three or four times, once on Society in India, once on 
the Religions of India, and once on the Races of 
India. He is a wonderful man. As an orator he has 
few equals in America. Speaking entirely without 
notes, with a choice command of the most classical 
English, with a manner in perfect harmony with his 
picturesque style, with a wealth of imagery and a 
splendor of utterance that belong to Oriental minds, 
he entirely captivated his auditors, and whenever it 
was known he was to speak a crowd listened. His 
address on the Religions of India was a marvelous 
effort. He spoke of Hindooism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity as the four great religious 
systems of India. In the midst of these the Brahmo 
Somajh bas arisen-—-a body of men who seek 
by spiritual vision and prayer to combine the ex- 
cellences of all religions. He said his sect rec- 
ognized the divinity of Jesus Christ, believed 
him the Son of God, although not God himself, and 
ranked him above and unlike all other prophets and 
teachers. Ile said they accepted as of equal value the 
Bible and the Vedas, which never conflict. His whole 
midress wae Christian in ite spirit, and full of the idea 
of love to God aa Pather, and the recognition of the 
brotherhood of humagity,. that he was in 
the company of some Unitarian friends, | asted him, 
during private conversation, if he wae in doctrinal 
sympathy with the | siterians of American. He replied, 
Not etell” He makes far more of the divieity aad 
authority of Jeeus Cortet thas they do Mr Moaoom 
dar remain if thle fountry several monthe, aad 
will douttioes be beard in many of our principal cities 
He fare oreter, moet delightful aad eulti 
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SEPTEMBER. 
By 8. H. THAYER. 


SHADOW rests unon the flelds 
As earlier suns are setting ; 

The corn has reached the tasseled age, 

Its silken tresses netting ; 
And now the autumn season waits, 

In mellowing forms of fruitage, 
To shed its ripened sheaves and spheres, 

And lapse to winter’s dotage. 


The woodbine takes the westering tints— 
The hectic flush—ere dying; 

The golden-rod, torch-like, flames up, 
The waning sun defying ; 

The Mother-Earth has worn her robe 
Of green and floral beauty, 

Until, by heat and rains caressed, 

She’s filled her round of duty. 


The equirrels dart from wall to wall, 
Or balance on their haunches, 

To nibble on the last year’s store, 
And watch the chestnut branches ; 

The Katydids scold in the wood, 
In rough, falsetto voices, 

Where tuneful notes of summer song 
Are hushed by harsher noises. 


The night-owl, in the thicket, wails 
In tones of melancholy, 

As if bemoaning in its age 
Its years of youthful folly ; 

The parent-robin broods alone 
Within the shadowy gloaming-— - 
Thinking, perchance, of empty nests, 

And ehildren gone a-roaming. 


The red light from the harvest moon 
Illumes the stilly places; 

The fleeey islands cast their shapes 
Above the forest spaces ; 

The hills are hung in misty veils 
Beyond the glistening river ; 

And fallow thoughts blend with the heart 
Of memory, dreaming ever. 


So Nature, in her fitful moods, 
Conjures her fleeting splendor 

To draw from out the harp of lite 
The sadder tones and tender ; 

And I, who know these lingering days, 
The days that crown September, 

Summon the minor thoughts, to wake 
The loves that I remember. 

SLEEPY HolLow, September, 1883. 


“OUR JOE.” 
A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
By Ameia E. Barr. 


IN FOUR OCHAPTERS.—OHAPTER III 


Happy are they that hear their own detractions, and can put them 
to mending .”—[Shakeepeare. 

OR a little while Joe was very well satisfied with 

what he had done. The eclat of having carricd 
off a beautiful woman and a great heiress, the bridal 
festivities, and foreign travel, compensated for the 
charms of his bachelor existence. Traveling in coun- 
tries whose language she could not speak, Elizabeth 
was compelled to rely upon her husband; for Joe, in 
apite of his father’s opposition, had managed to acquire 
a fair knowledge of French and German. During 
their four months’ travel, therefore, Joe had things 
very much his own way but when they returned to 
Bradley, Elizabeth was on native ground again, and 
she quietly but firmly resumed the power she had tem. 
porarily abdicated. 

Then life settied down to ite every day aspect, and 
Joe found the little village ineufferabiy dull. There 
were no mille in the villagere were strictly 
rustios, to whom life wae only daily @ork, & pot of 
heer, and a pipe. in a month he would gladly have 
weloomed some big brick mill, ite bustle aad 
Watte, tte debating soeletics, aed ite ultra radicaliom 
began to show the weak eile of her 
eharecter bet ‘nearness “ve counted up the 
ding et peneee @lih ugiy of ber 
browse, and began regular courte of retrench 
mente whieh Joe angri'y Teen be 
threat hie wife Waa capable of making little, witty alle 
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He spent it mostly in his office—the handsome office 
nto which no client ever came. But, as nature sets 
herself instantly to repair any wounded part of the 
body, so some higher power, if we would but notice 
it, speedily turns our mistakes this side and that side 
until good can be wrought from some of their phases. 
The days were interminable to Joe, and he took to 
study. Fortunately, he had a taste for science, and, 
though Elizabeth grumbled at the expense of books 
and magazines, she had sense enough to understand 
that these things were more economical than other 
sources of recreation open to bored and weary men. 

In ordinary circumstances, or with a wife of a differ- 

nt temperament, Joe could have found plenty of em- 

ployment in the management of the estate, and in the 
investment of revenues, which were constantly accu- 
mulating. But Elizabeth was too cautious to trust 
her affairs in untried hands. Perkins had managed 
for her father, and he managed for her. Her banker 
made her investments, and her farm, gardens, and park 
were under old, experienced servants, who looked 
upon Joe only as Missis’s husband.” 

As for herself, she felt no ennui. She had her house 
and her conservatory, her servants and toilet, her 
charity school, and a whole colony of pet birds and 
animals. Her days were too short for all the small 
interests which filled them; and these interests she 
would gladly have shared with Joe, but to him they 
were insignificant and irritating. The first year of 
their marriage he made some efforts to establish his 
proper position and rights; but they only resulted in 
anger and failure, and he gradually withdrew himself 
to his office and his books. But he had by no means 
accepted his mistake as irrevocable. At the end of the 
second year he began to have some thoughts which 
would have rudely shaken the calm complaceucy of 
Mrs. Brierley if she deemed it worth her while to in- 
quire what occupied her husband’s mind as he paced 
the park through long, moody hours, or sat silently 
gazing out of his office window. 

Perhaps it did strike her as a dangerous symp- 
tom in some respects ; for one morning she astonished 
Joe by entering his office with a letter in her hand. 
She looked so handsome, and had such a grand way 
with her, that Joe could not help admiring her beauty, 
and thinking how much he could have loved her if he 
had been master of Bradley, and she had had nothing 
but her love and beauty to give him. But her first 
words had in them that unfortunate pleasantry which 
always irritated Joe. 

„Jam come as a client, Mr. Brierley, if you have 
time to attend to my case.” 

„Don't chaff me, Elizabeth. You know I have 
nothing else but time. Will you come in ?” 

„ Yes, I want to speak to you.” They sat dewn at 
a table with dreary politeness. Elizabeth thought she 
had been snubbed; Joe had an equally unpleasant 
feeling. Elizabeth touched the letter with an indiffer- 
ent shrug. It is from Sykes. He offers to buy the 
house I own there. He says he will give me £10,000” 

„Why do you not take it, then?“ 

„It the house is worth £10,000 to him, it is very 
likely worth more to us. Will you go to Manchester 
and see about it? Or shall I send Perkins?“ 

„ will go.” 

„Then you had better go to Perkins to-day; he has 
all the papers relating to the property; and if you 
want any advice—” 

„1 don’t. I know my business as well as Perkins 
does.” 

„Of course.” 

Next morning Joe was on the road to Manchester. 
He had naturally a gay, clastic temper, and for the 
first few miles he enjoyed the simple sense of free. 
dom. Then a resolution which had long lain dormant 
in his mind began to take shape and form. Lis eye 
brightened, his mouth settled into firm, definite curves, 
there was an air of purpose and resolution in every 
movement he made. Arriving at Manchester, he firat 
of all devoted himeelf to hie wife's business. This he 
managed so wisely and profitably that Biigabeth pon 
dered a goo! deal over the matter, it seemed to her 
that ins fees might be curtailed tia the future 
Then he heal business of hie own attend to 
him to Joony Mireet street composed of 
large Warehouses, Joe before the 
that bearing the sige of & Rome | 
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much farther hack jemio aed Samael 


he knew nothing of his character; but he looked at 
the sign above the door, and its very retention there, Joe 
thought, arzued a tender and true heart. For the firm 
was no longer ‘‘ Yorke & Sons.“ Four years previous 
both sons had been killed, with their mother, in a rail- 
way accident. Four years! and yet the father had not 
brought himself to remove the sign put up with such 
proud and happy feelings just before their untimely 
end. 

After a few minutes’ hesitation Joe pushed aside the 
door and found himself in a long room full of tables 
piled high with printed calicoes. It was a dusty, 
dusky place, with an oily smell, and very quiet, in 
spite of the number of clerks and salesmen. He asked 
for Mr. Yorke, and was directed to an inner room, 
whose door he opened. When he did so, Yorke stood 
facing him. He was a small, thin man, in shabby 
clothes, with an old white hat pushed backward from 
his forehead. But there was the unmistakable look 
of master and millionaire about him. He was stand- 
ing before a table on which lay freshly opened letters, 
most of them containing samples of cotton; and as he 
drew the snowy fibre slowly through his fingers, he was 
softly singing a Methodist hymn. He looked up, with 
a bit of long staple” in his hand, when Joe entered, 
and stopped in the middle of the line— 

** Canaan, bright Canaan, I'm bound for the land of Canaan.”’ 
and looked curiously at Joe. He knew him at once, 
and said, Why-a! Thou must be Ben Brierley’s son, 
isn’t ta?” 

Mes; I'm Joe Brierley.” 

Sit ta down. Whativer hes brought thee to Spin- 
ning-Jenny Street? There’s no wool here, lad; its a’ 
this stuff ’—and he gathered the samples with a swift 
movement, and looked almost lovingly at the stuff.“ 

Well, I came to sell a bit of property that belonged 
to my wife.” 


For sure. Thou married Bradley’s daughter—a 


rich lass. I knew Bradley—a hard man—he hed 
property ’most iverywhere. Whativer did he own i’ 
Manchester?“ 


The house next the Queen's Hotel. Sykes was 
the agent. He wrote and offered £10,000 for it.” 

Too little; too little.” 

es; I sold it to the proprietor of the hotel for 
422,000.“ 

That's more like t’ figure. Sykes ill always feel 
as if ta cheated him out o' £12,000. He's that kind. 
Thou'lt stay wi’ me to- night; I want to talk wi’ thee.” 

I want to stay with you much longer than that.“ 

Eh? Whativer! What does ta mean?“ 

„IJ want to apprentice myself to you. I want to 
learn your business from A to Z.” 

I thought thou was a lawyer?“ 

Jam a poor lawyer, and I never will be a good 
one. I took to the law out of contradiction, and I 
never made a £100 by it. I want to be a cotton 
spinner.” 

„Why not go to thy father?“ 

‘*]’ll tell you, if you care to hear.” . 

For sure I do; only, I'Il hev no half-and-half con- 


fidence. Tell me iverything; good and bad too.” 


Joe was only too thankful to have some sensible, 
kind man to open his heart to. He did not spare him- 
self in any respect. Yorke listened patiently, watch- 
ing the young man’s mobile, expressive face witha 
good deal of interest, but never interrupting his con- 
fession. When it was finished he said: 

Thou has gone wrong iver since thou left thy father. 
That was t’ first wrong step.” 

It was not my fault. Father was so masterful.” 

It was thy fault. Honor thy father,’ thet’s t' 
commandment, as I read it. Men's laws hev so many 
‘provisions,’ and ‘amendments,’ and what-nots, that 
they need a lawyer to mak’ bead or tail o' them. God's 
lawe are just Do this and ‘Don't do that.’ It is 
‘Honor thy father good, bad, or indifferent." 

at how can ope booor an unreasonable and tyran 
father?“ 
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ll to all you desire.” 

And thou'lt hev to live wi’ me. If I tak’ charge o 
thee, I'll hev thee under my own eyes.” 

This was more than Joe had contemplated. Among 
the compensations he had promised himself was the 
lonely freedom of evenings devoted to his own will 
and way. Yorke saw the momentary hesitation, and 
explained : 

„That will suit thee well; for if thou art as tired 
as thou ought to be, thou will want no ither thing 
than thy bed. And if I ask thee to go to t’ chapel wi 
me on a Sunday, I think in a little while thou'lt like 
me well enough to go. My own dear lads thought it 
no hardship ;” and he looked at Joe with such depth 
of yearning, loving, sorrowful remembrance in his eyes 
that Joe’s heart was sincerely touched. 

It was a great sorrow, wife and sons in an hour,” 
he said, softly: I wonder it did not break your heart.” 

‘* Nay, nay, lad; hearts tak’ a deal o' breaking that 
hev their trust in God Almighty. Now, tell me where 
thou bides, and go and write thy letters, and pack thy 
valise, and I'II call for thee at five o’clock.”’ 

„Thank you; I'll do all I can to please you, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

„Godfather.“ 

Thank you, Godfather!“ 

Joe had only one letter to write the one to bis wife 
but he spent most of the day over it. Every effort at an 
explanation of his motives and purpose seemed hope- 
less, for he had been led to the step he had taken by 
such a complication of causes, both past and present. 
He finally concluded that Elizabeth would be likely to 
remember all without his indexing events and influ- 
ences, and that the shortest letter would be the best 
one. So he wrote only the following words: 

Dear Wife: 

I hope you are satiefied with my settlement of the Manchester 
property. I received the money to-day, and forward a checque for the 
amount named in my iast, deducting only the reguiar charge on the 
conveyancing, etc. This money I have retained, because I shal! not 
be at home again for two years. I shall begin to-morrow morning 
an apprenticeship to Samuel Yorke, Cotton Spinner and Calico 
Printer. I intend to learn the business in all its processes practically. 
I have lived too long upon your bodnty, for I have lost your esteem 
as well as my own, and I think I deserve the loss. Please God, I will 
redeem the past, and with his help make a man of myself. When I 
am worthy of your love, worthy to be your husband, yon will respect 
me; and until then, think as kindly of me as you can.” 

While he was writing this letter, Elizabeth was 
reading his previous one, and congratulating herself 
upon her husband’s clever management in Manchester. 
There was a vague feeling of regret in her heart, and 
& suspicion that, after all, she had not given Joe a fair 
chance. When he came home she would do different 
indeed, she half determined to tell him so, for though 
a proud, self-willed woman, she was, as such 'charac- 
ters often are, essentially just. She expected him the 
following night, and she went herself to meet him. 
Of course she was disappointed ; but she sent the car- 
riage to meet the late train. The coachman only 
brought her Joe’s letter. She took it indifferently, and 
opened it with almost a feeling of anger at his un- 
necessary delay. The contents smote her on every side 
of her nature. She left her supper untouched, and 
locked herself in her bedroom. 

What would the neighbors say? And all her social 
equals and friends? She would get the blame: women 
always did. 

These were her first thoughts; but more unselfish 
ones soon followed. The very brevity and humility 
of Joe's letter were a mighty eloquence to her. 
Fine sentences or reproaches might not have touched 
her; they would, at least, have roused her to defend 
herself. Joe had not blamed her ; but her conseience 
did. Every hour it said harder things to her. Joe 
struck the noblest chord in her nature. In taking his 


had suddenly made himself her master. Her old ad 
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up to summat wrong, and he's sent his wife to git round 
me. She’ll be sharp as needles if she does.” But he tried 


to comfort her, and the more he tried the more sorry 


he felt for her sorrow. 

** Whativer is it, my lass? Tell me all about it. If 
Joe hes done aught unkind to thee, IU pay him for it’ 
mesen.” 

Joe unkind! Oh, no, father! It is me that is to 
blame. Joe is the noblest fellow God ever made.” 

Ill not believe that—niver! Come, what is it ?” 

Then Elizabeth told Benjamin all their domestic 
troubles. He had hard work to keep a straight face 
while she did so. Elizabeth did not spare herself; 
she confessed to all her authoritative ways; and 
it amused Benjamin very highly to think of Joe, who 
would not submit to his own father, haying to beck and 
bow to his wife. Ben had been an autocrat in his 
household; and that a man should be anything else 
to his women-folk seemed a most preposterous state of 
affairs to him. Elisabeth's revelations sffected him as 
a comedy might have. But he soon reflected that it 
was doubtless a judgment on Joe for his disobedience 
to him; a very fitting retribution, indeed, it seemed to 
the offended father. 

But when Elizabeth told him “ Joe had gone,” that 
was a different thing. His first private sentiment was 
one of approval. Being his son, what could he do 
but sooner or later cast off any rule but self-rule? 
Then she gave him Joe’s letter, and his surprise was 
complete. 

„Why! There's summat in (’ lad after all, Mrs. 
Brierley.” 

„Call me Elizabeth, father. „ 

„% Ay, I will. I like what he’s done. IV's most 
sensible thing I iver knew him to do—except t 
marrying o’ thee,” he added, admiringly. 

% Father, I have so much to say to you, and I am 
not able to say it to-day. Will you come Saturday and 
take dinner with me? The mill looses soon on Batur- 
day, does it not ?” 

„I'll come, Elizabeth. What time * 

** As soon as you can. de yon like your 
dinner ?” 

„Uke it at four o’clock.” 

„Oh, father, how nice it is to have men say just 
what they want, without apologies and nonsense l 

Then he amused and amazed all his bands“ by 
escorting her to the carriage. To see the pride he 
took in her and the care he took of her set the whole 
mil] in a flutter, and divided it into two parties, one 
sure “ owd Brierley wer going to get wedded again,” 
the other certain that it wer nobbut young Joe's 
wife.” 

For once Benjamin felt unable to cast away his per- 
sonal affairs and devote himself to the mill. I'm 
fair dazed like!” he said, sitting down before the 
table, and holding his head in his hands, ‘‘ To think 
o our Joe going ’prentice at this time o’ day! Joe's 
no fool. Going to Sam, too! Well, I niver! Dal it 


all, it fair capps me! And I’ve promised to go to 


owd Bradley’s—no, to our Joe's, I mean“ — and then 
he laughed heartily, and by sheer force of will com. 
pelled himself to examine some yarns and write some 
letters. 


A BOYS’ CLUB. 


OME years ago a number of ladies in one of our 
Western cities opened a Ooffee and Reading 
Room, hoping that they might attract from the liquor 
saloons those who go thither for society and amuse- 
ment more than for drink. The rooms were almost im- 
mediately filled by needy and homeless bays, whose 


’ habitual presence in overwhelming numbers threatened 


to defeat the primary object of the enterprise. What 
was to be done? The boys needed help quite as much 
as the young men, yet both could not be accomme- 
dated. One of the ladies suggested, Swarm ;” 
and another hive was found in the shape of an old, 
unused hall. An appeal to the public resulted in the 
payment of the rent for one year in advance, and a 
supply of chairs, tables, books, papers, etc., was 
readily obtained. To this place the boys were invited 
to spend their evenings. 

The firat night sixty boys, mostly. the uncared-for, 
took advantage of the invitation. Soon the number 
rose to over a hundred—exceeding the capacity of the 
room. This overcrowding necessitated the visiting 


of the most respectable boys at their homes, and en- | 
the infection for the first time reached Europs through 


Egypt, having traveled there in the track of the 


treating that their places might be given to the more 
needy and unfortunate, Very little method was pur- 
sued at first in the work of helping the boys upward, 
beyond trying to teach them the golden rule that they 
must do unto others as they would be done by. Even 
this was by no means an easy task. It was found nec- 
essary, in some instances, to have the more unruly 
and vicious of the boys temporarily removed from the 
room, a8 a fesson and a warning, in order to prevent 
contamination and disorder.. This was almost always. 


choice reading matter was from time to time contrib- 
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The first telling — was in the direction of 
music. However ignorant or degraded the boys might 
be, they: were at once aroused and interested by the 
magic of music, and all would join in the singing, or 
try to, with genuine enthusiasm, soon learning quite a 
number of religious and temperance songs. Another 
important factor was a large blackboard, by means of 
which those of the boys who were willing to learn 
were given instruction in ic, geography, 
astronomy, and natural history—all so simplified as to 
be readily comprehended. Furthermore, the boys 
were occasionally allowed, as a reward of merit” for 
good behavior, to draw pictures on the board—several 
working together at the same time. One could easily 
trace the influence of their surroundings in this amuse- 
ment. Beer-mugs, pipes, and clowns were with few 
exceptions their first work. Occasionally more or leas 
talent in the drawing of ships, houses, etc., would be 
displayed. In reading, the most thrilling adventures 
and improbable stories were most to their taste. 
Little by little. however, they were led to better things, 
until finally the ‘‘ Youth’s Ocmpanion” was hailed 
with delight on its arrival from week to week. Other 


uted, which quite a number soon read for themselves, 
and borrowed for their parents or others, many of 
whom also became interested. 

The rooms were opened at seven P M. with reading 
by one or more of the ladies, followed by music, in- 
formal remarks, and personal conversations—visitors 
assisting greatly in this regard. Blackboard and 
other exercises ensued ; and at fifteen minutes past 
eight. games were introduced, continuing till half-past 
nine, and on Saturdays till ten o’clock—consisting of 
checkers, dominoes, battledore, and logomachy,” or 
war of words; the latter being the most popular of 
all. % Transpositlons, “ or the forming of new words 
from the letters of some given word, was also greatly 
enjoyed, the boys doing the transposing at home, 
and trying each of them to bring in the most new 
words the next evening. The hall was kept open nine 
months in the year, being closed during the summer. 
Refreshments were provided on Christmas Days, and 
some few picnics given. 

The work has been growing constantly in usefulness 
and improving in method up to the present time; and 
during the years since its establishment we think we 
may say that it has laid the foundation of many a 
useful life that would otherwise have been sabi 
and unfruitful. 


THE CHOLERA SCO URGE. 
SIATIC Cholera is generally believed to have its 
home in India. Elsewhere it is only known at in- 
tervals of years, sometimes short, oftener long; but 
from India it never disappears. When it first appeared 
there is doubtful, but trustworthy reports from Goa 
repeatedly mention the existence of the devastating 
disease there between 1548 and 1678. There is reason 
for believing that it had its origin in the Black Death 
or Oriental plague of the fourteenth century, which, 
breaking out in China between 1887 and 1847, de- 
stroyed one-fourth of the population of the Old World 
and one-half the population of England. The Plague 
in London three centuries later carried off one fourth 
of the inhabitants. In Lower Bengal the natives 
have for a long time past worshiped the Goddess of 
Cholera as the Oola Beeches, whose temple is at Cal- 
cutta. The votaries of the goddess fast in the morn- 
ing and evening, partaking of a dish of crushed rice 
and dhahee, a preparation of milk, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Originally the home of the idol was 
under a bamboo shed, but about 1720 an English mer- 
chant, to give pleasure to his native friends, built a 
temple for it; thirty years later, Mr. Duncan, who had 
married a Mohammedan lady, erected the temple at 
present in use, his contribution amounting to £600. 
This superstitious. worship appears to be now upon 
the wane; for while formerly it was productive of a 
large income to the priest, it now brings in but from 
$150 to $200 a year. | 
The first trustworthy record of cholera in Europe, 
unless the the Black Death already referred to is the 
same discase, puts its first march westward as late as 
1831, when it traveled by way of Russia end the Bal- 
tic, and made its appearance the first time in England. 
In 1848-49, and again in 1853-54, cholera traveled to 


same route. The last outbreak was in 1865-66, when 
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method of its transportation, can be distinctly traced. 
The same causes which promote typhoid fever are 
favorable te the spread of cholera; and, like that 
disease, a principal means of communicating it is in- 


fected water supply. The microsccpe has shown 
definite organi — microscopic parasites — which 
multiply with an incredible rapidity, and which are 
recognized as the cause of analogous diseases; and 
although thus far the microscope has failed to reveal 
any similar parasitic organisms in connection with the 
cholera, there is very little doubt in the minds of 
scientific men that they exist, that 8 
to their existence, and that it is transported by the 
transportation of these infinitesmal creatures in food, 
clothing, and water, especially the latter. 
The fact that cholera is an importation has led to 
Meg endeavor to exclude it by a system of sentries, so 
to speak, for the purpose of excluding all articles, 
persons, and clothing coming in from the infected 
district, until sufficient time has elapsed to determine 
whether they have brought infection with them. This 
system is still maintained on the Continent of Europe, 
but it is repudiated by Great Britain. Instead of 
herding the bealthy together with the sick, England 
deals with the sick and their infected things in such 
a way as to prevent the spread of infection to the 
healthy. When a ship arrives from an infected 
district it is boarded by a customs officer. If any 
case either of cholera or of suspicious diarrhea 
has occurred, the vessel is detained for a period 
sufficient to allow of a medical examination of 
all passengers and the crew by an official who has 
power to remove to the hospital ship all infectious 
patients, to detain for a period of probation all 
suspicious cases of sickness, and to disinfect the 
vessel and all infected articles. The really healthy are, 
however, permitted to land, and the vessel itself is 
detained no longer than is needed in the interests of 
health. Under this system, if reasonable precau- 


tions are taken by the individual to maintain health- 


ful conditions, preserve cleanliness and temperate 


habits, and especially to avoid all infected water 


supplies, there is no great danger of any such 
cholera epidemic in the future as we have known 
in the past. If the cholera visits America at all it will 
not be this season; and if it should make a visit to 
our shores next season we recommend our readers to 

treasure up for their protection the following talis- 
manic story from the Bast: A Dervish traveling over 
the Desert met the Cholera, to. whom he said, ‘ Where 
are you going?’ The Cholera replied, ‘I’m going to 


| Bagdad, to kill twenty thousand.’ Some time after- 
ward the same Dervish met the Cholera returning, 


and said, ‘You vagabond! you killed ninety thou- 
sand.’ ‘No! no!’ said the Cholera; I killed 


thousand ; fear killed the rest.“ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION PICN 10. 


HAPPIER, jollier crowd of boys never left New 

York than the fifteen newsboys and bootblacks 
who attended The Christian Usion Picnic last Wednes- 
day, at Houghton Farm, through the kindness of Mr. 
Lawson Valentine. Looks of horror, disgust, annoy- 
ance, and amusement on the faces of the passengers 
greeted our noisy troop as they entered the car.. But 
the novelty of the situation, however, quieted, them 
as the journey began. Exclamations drew them from 
one side of the car to the other ; cows, bridges, water, 
trees, flelds—all were new and strange. On arriving, an 
apple-tree was the first object to receive attention. 
With pockets, hands, and mouths full they started for 
the woods. Sammy has some difficulty in walking. 
His shoes are without buttons ; he is without socks or 
stockings ; his pants were originally the property of a 
large man ; the legs were some time since cut in le 
to suit, but Sammy has grown since he did that pie 
of tailoring work, aud one wishes he had dealt in “ fu- 
tures.” Sammy s jacket is properly ventilated. There 
is perfect circulation, of warm or cold air, whichever 
happens to prevail when Sammy takes his jacket out, 
John Patrick lacks quantity of jacket and pants, but 
he equalizes things by making it up in boots. A hat 
which long since lost any semblance of crown covers 
his head; he has had no breakfast, and no dinner the 
night before ; but this little fact is of 80 common oc 
| currence that he pays no attention to it. David's coal 
black face shines out beneath a White hat, the brim of 
which, for convenience, he has bent back till it re- 
sembles the hat worn by the Continentals; his shoes 
are not mates; in fact, nothing matches about David 
but his happy eyes and smile. “Red” has made every 
He has ‘mended his 
clothes. Needles and thread are popularly supposed 
to be necessary for this, but Red“ was above sban 
doning his purpose because these were unattainable 


answered every pur- . 
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tatoes buried in the hot ashes, and the business of 
waiting for dinner begun. Wagons made their appear- 
ance, bringing friends and mysterious baskets and 
‘bundles. It was useless to attempt to disguise ice- 
cream by bringing it packed in a barrel. The average 
newsboy has a true instinct that never fails to discover 
ice-cream. A big can of milk was met with various 
peculiar rubs in the vieinity of the boys’ stomachs. 
The corn is boiled; dinner is ready. They stood 
„not upon the order of their going,” but went; so did 
the food. 

The Arabs are quick-witted, and sometimes their 
wit has in it a touch of irresistible but wholly uncon- 

scious pathos. A broken lantern was picked up by 
one of them, and instantly transformed the ragged 
urchin into a dignified conductor. Tickets, gentlemen! 
tickets! no gouging; tickets ready for Bellevue and 
the Morgue.” One boy excelled his companions both 
in speed and quantity at dinner, and was rebuked by 
one of his companions, who, in turn, was rebuked by 
another. Ah, let him alone; he ain't had a square 
meal in two days.” Go on, old chappee,” said the 
first one, you've got the making of a hod-carrier in 
you; putitin.” In response to a remark to another, 
who seemed particularly fond of flowers, that when he 
got home, if he would care for his bouquet, the flowers 
would last some time, he replied, with inimitable re- 
proach in both look and tone, with the one word, 
„Home?“ Where are you living now, Bill?” was 
shouted by one boy to another playing on the opposite 
side of the track. Same old place.“ Where is 
that?” „Corner of God-help-us and Misery Streets,” 
was the answer, which raised a shout of laughter from 
the boys. 

The return home, while daylight lasted, was just as 
full of novelty, and the country afforded just as much 
amusement and delight as in the morning. We changed 
cars at Turner’s, and by it were enabled to experience, 
to the full, the humanity, the brotherliness, which exists 
in the human heart. One of the boys had a very sore 
hand, which was carried in a sling. He was very 
quiet all day, but refused to allow anything done for 
it, to all inquiries giving one answer—‘‘ I’m all right.” 
„No, he ain't; Reid's the best fellow in this crowd 
when his hand don’t hurt,” said one of the boys. 
While waiting for the train at Turner’s Station the 
boys used apples for balls. All engaged but Reid. He 
walked slowly up and down, until finally his jacket 
sleeve came suspiciously close to his face. His powers 
of endurance had reached their limit; he was willing to 
be helped. Application was made at the depot restau- 
rant, kept by “Jim” Turner, for warm water and 
cloths. Everything that was needed was at hand in a 
moment. Every person about the restaurant did his and 
her utmost to help, one of the young women tearing 
up her apron, insisting that it should be used to bind 
up the boy’s hanc. The discovery that a day’s pleasure 
meant depriving the boys of the opportunity to earn 
enough to pay for lodging and breakfast. was very 
startling to the uninitiated in their mode of life. 
Those who were without the necessary funds had good 
credit, except one. Mr. Mathews will hang us up”— 

this does not mean murder; it means will give credit— 
„till we get the money. This feller never pays; he 
can’t trust him.” An interview with the boy whose 
credit was gone brought out that he expected to sleep 
in a wagon and wait till he earned his breakfast. The 
night was cool, and the boy had on a torn jacket and 
pants, and a half of a worn flannel shirt. He wasa true 
philosopher; he had not allowed the prospect of a 
bedless night and no breaxfas3 the next morning to in- 
terfere with the day’s enjoyment. 

Much of the discomfort that the boys suffer might 

be spared them if the housewives would send the hus- 
bands’ and boys’ cast-off garments to the Newsboys’ 
Lodging Houses. House-cleaning time is at hand. Do 
not forget the newsboys and bootblacks this year. 
Through the kindness of the manager of the Erie 
Road the trip for the entire party was made for twenty 
dolidrs. Who will send the next party? Where shall 


they go? 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter: The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Ihave just finished reading Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” and it has 


rulsed some slight doubts in my mind as to his divinity and resurrec- 


tion. Please tall me what books to read to prove him truly divine, by 
writers of Renan’s ability, Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? 
(Renan says Nazareth); and was he the son of David? Please give 
proofs. Can one holding Renan’s views inherit eternal life? 

New Yorx. 

In our judgment, Renan’s portrait of Jesus Christ is unhis- 
torical and unphilosophical ; its chief merit being a certain 
poetic beauty of diction and considerable skill in painting 
the Oriental life in the midst of which Christ was cast. But 
wedo not think that Jesus Christ himself taught that eternal 
life depends on correct opinions or on any form of intellect- 
ual or critical ability, but on a character conformed to the | 
example which he himself set; a character to be attained 
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n Wy faith in God, whom he revealed: A number o 
books have been written, more or less, in reply to Renan’s 
the most popular lives cf Christ from the standpoint of 
orthodox faith probably are those of Canon Farrar and Dr. 
Geikie in Eagland, and those of Henry Ward Beecher (incom- 
pleted) and Lyman Abbott in this country; but to obtain a 
spiritual and correct view of the character of Christ we rec- 
ommend, as better, than any other life, or at least as prelimi- 
nary to any other, a reading through of either one of the 
gospels, or of some one of the harmonies of the gospels, such 
as the one of Edmund Kirke, published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Read this as you would read any other biography, 
not verse by verse as you read the Scripture, and then read 
Farrar or Geikie, or what you will, to throw 3 
story once thus apprehended. 


1. Is there any historical record or evidence, sside from the Bible. 
that human life formerly extended through several centuries? Is it 
8 literal fact that men lived six, seven, and eight hundred years? 

2. What is the use or propriety of the prefix Rev.“ or the appendix 
% D. D.“? If they are a legacy from the Catholic Church, is it not time 
for Protestants to discard their use? The first term has no longer 
any real significance, and while there is very extensive doct oring of 
divinity, it is by no means confined to the D,D.’s, They seem to me 
to savor somewhat of ecclesiastical vanity or worldly ambition. 

8. After an attentive reading of some of the leading political papers 
of Ohio I fail to understand why the Scott law passed by the last 
legislature of the State should be pronounced constitutional, while 
the Pond law of the previous session was decided to be unconstitu- 
tional. If you have a clear understanding of the constitutional differ- 
ence in the two laws and can state it bricfly you will oblige an inter- 
ested SuBsORIBER, 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, 

1. There is no historical record apart from the Bible of 
such prolongation of human life, and the interpretation of 
the Old Testament records in this respect is a matter of some 
uncertainty. 
longer than they now do, but this would not account for the 
great age attributed tothe patriarchs in the Hebrew records. 

2. Thegise of the title Rev.“ is a convenience, because it 
distinguishes a miniéter and suggests actual information 
respecting his profession, as the title Professor” does when 
applied to an instructor in a college. We have frequently 

expressed in our columns the opinion that ths use of the title 

D D.“ is not consistent with the simplicity of republican in- 
stitutions, nor with the spirit of Christ’s instruction, ‘‘ Be ye 
not called Rabbi.“ 
3. The difference between the Pond law and the Scott 
law is, that the former involves, though indirectly, a legal 
protection to the liquor dealer, which the courts consider as 
an equivalent toa license, while the Scott law gives no sanc- 
tion or privilege to the liquor dealer, bat simply . 4 
special tax upon him. | 

Since reading in your columns on Books and Authors, in the issue 
of a week or two since, the criticlem on Geikie’s *‘ Hours with the 
Bible,” and the recommendation thereof to Sunday-school teachers, 
I have been undecided whether or not the work would be more de- 
sirable than Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish; Church,“ which I had almost 
decided to get prior to reading aforesaid criticism. Will you kindly 
favor me with a statement of your opinion in the matter; also the 
number of volumes of work, and, if possible, the price? aud 
oblige, . Y respectfully, Wx. H. 8. 

It is difficult to compare the two books, since they are so 
different in their character. Dr. Geikie’s is a simpler narra- 
tive; Dean Stanley’s is more artistic, more poetic, and more 
marked by that peculiar genius which characterized him, and 
which made him, in our judgment, one of the greatest his- 
torical word-painters in English literature. Dr. Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible” is published in five volumes, as far 
as completed, by James Potts, of New York; Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Jewish History” is published in three much larger vol- 
umes, by Scribners, of this city. Address publishers for 
terms. 


When I read in The Christian Union of the 28d instant your esti- 
mate of Samson’s character, as follows: “ Actuated by no high 
moral purpose; did not deny ungodliaess and worldly juste, nor 
live soberly, righteously, and godly ;” ** wholly wanting in the power 
of self control ;” ** died a victim of self-indulgence ;”’ bis life a mos 
wretched failure,”’ and then notice that in Hebrews he is enrolled 
with Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Josepb, Moses, 
Rahab. Gideon, Barak, and others, of whom it is said, ** these all 
having obtained a good report through faith,“ etc., I seem to have 
a discord that cannot be harmonized. And I am led to question 
whether the naked facts given inthe book of Judges in regard to 
Samson do jastify your estimate of him. If your estimate is correct, 
is there not great impropriety in classifying him with that incom- 
parable roll of Christian worthies 7 INQUIRER. 

The faithless life of Samson was redeemed by the hero- 
ism and faith which he displayed in his death. And thus to 
the other lessons taught by his story may be added this: 
That it is never too late for a man to redeem a wasted life 
by repentance, resolution, and self-sacrifice. 


We read that “ he that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
saved ;” Only believe; He that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” Is it optional with any per- 
son to believe or disbelieve? Is it not possible that one may have 
doubts that will not be put down? een. 

HorLLIs rox. 

The words believe ” and ; belief” are in our English vor- 
sion employed almost invariably to translate a Greek word 
which signifies never an intellectual but always a spiritual 
act. The word “believe” is used because we have in the 
English language no verb answering to the noun “ faith.” 
To believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is to have, not an intel- 
lectual opinion about him, but such a spiritual perception 
and appreciation of him as enables ‘the soul to receive the 
spiritual inspiration and uplifting which he imparts. 


M. B. B., London, England.—We know of no electrician 
in this country more competent to answer any inquiries re- 
specting the ete., than Mr. Ihomas Edison, 


whose address is simply New York City; but whethér sd busy 
@ man as he would have time to answér your inquiries we 
somewhat doubt. 


There is reason to believe that men once lived | jn 


ternoon. 


THE OHILD SAMUEL. 


Br Lyman 


in the — of them.“ 

HAT Christ did in the Gospel when he called 
| “a little child to him and set him in the midst 
of his disciples to teach them a lesson of humility, 
God does throughout the Bible history repeatedly. 
He puts children before us and bids us learn lessons 
from them. He puts the babe Moses in his ark of bul- | 
rushes, and teaches how trust in God quickens the 
mother wit and the mother instinct. He puts Joseph 
in his prison experience before us, and teaches how 
boyish fidelity in the little is in God’s appointment the 
road to preferment and princely position. He puts 
David before us feeding his father's flocks while the 
elder brothers abide at home, and teaches us that 
homely industry is the best and surest methud of earn- 
ing royal reward. He puts the boy Daniel before us, 
and teaches us a lesson of temperance. He puts his 
own Son before us in the Temple, and teaches us a 
lesson of childhood obedience to paternal authority. 
He is still continually putting children in our midst and 
bidding us learn docility, hope, love, faith, from them. 
There are no such teachers as our child-teachers. 
I have just come down stairs to my study from uniting 
prayer with a little girl, who, after finishing her 
usual evening prayer, repeated, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” and then added, I like that prayer; don’t 
you? For it seems to say to God, I give you my soul 
to keep; please give it back to me in the morning; 
but at any rate keep it, and don’t let Satan get hold of 
it.“ It was a child's comment; but it was a prophet’s 
word. What unconscious rebukes they administer! 
+ what lessons of love, and trust, and hope, and cheer, 
and courage they inculcate! How few of us bear our 
disappointments as well as our children bear theirs! 
How few of us fight our pride, our temper, our cow- 
ardice, as bravely as they fight their like enemies! Is it 
less to them to be called names than for us to bear 
slander? Is it less for them to lose a day’s pleasure 
than for us to lose a summer plan? Is it less for them 
to see a broken toy than for us to see a lost piece of 
property? Is it easier for them to keep the blood out 
of the cheek and the clench out of the fist than it is for 
us to keep the bitter words from our lips? But we 
chide their anger, and are wrathful ourselves; rebuke 
their tears, and shed our own; condemn their mur- 
muring at disappointment, and out-grumble them. 
This is the first lessson; the one that lies on the 
threshold of the story: Little children are often great 


prophets. 


There is something incredibly pathetic in this story. 
The age is degenerate ; the temple service is profaned, 
and the name of God evil spoken of, because of the 
vileness of the sons of the weak old priest. God has 
seemingly withdrawn himself from his chosen people. 
It is long since any Voice has spoken in the Tabernacle 
courts, or any Vision been published to the people. 
When the Voice speaks at last, it is with an awful 
message, and to a little child—a boy of twelve, Josephus 
tells us. He is, as it were, Eli’s adopted son; brought 
up by the priest; living in the very courts of the 
Tabernacle ; and his first return is to bring to his 
foster-father the awful warning of God’s impending 
judgment. It was a hard burden to lay on so young a 
boy. Butit was a message he never forgot. The les- 
son of obedience is never easy to learn. Eli was not 
one to teach it. Samuel must learn it elsewhere, if he 
were to learn it at all; and he so learned it from that 
night’s expérience that in later life no sin seemed to 
him so awful, so worthy of reprobation, so sure to re- 
ceive punishment, as the sin of disobedience. ‘ Re- 
bellion is as, the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry,” were his words years after to 
King Saul. The lesson was one taught that night, 
when he was thrilled with terror at the Voice that fore- 
told the calamity that was to fall on the godly Eli for 
not compelling obedience from his apostate sons. It 
almost seems a pity that this Voice does not speak 
in every American household, impressing on every 
parental and every child heart the same lesson: To 
obey is better than sacrifice.” | 


Children are often inclined to resent parental gov- 
ernment, I sometimes think that in very early years 
they might be taught that parents have no choice; 
that every parent must answer to God for the fulfill- 
ment of his sacred trust. My child is not mine; your 
child is not yours: these are God’s children, whom he 
has given us to take care of for a little while, and to 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for September 28, 1888.— 


1 Sam. ., 1-19, 
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teach. And the first lesson to be taught them is the 
lesson of obedience. They can win nothing from 
nature if they do not learn to obey her laws; she gives 
nothing to the disobedient. They can enjoy neither 
peace nor honor in the community if they do not learn 
to obey the Nation’s laws; obedience is the condition 
of liberty. They can have neither healthy body, nor 
well-ordered mind, nor happy soul, if they are not 
taught obedience ; obedience is the condition of health 
of body, sanity of mind, peace of spirit. The cruelest 
parents are those who imagine themselves the kindest 
because they are the most indulgent. That mother is 
the most loving whose patience is the. most unperturbed 
and whose will is the most persistent in bending the 
will of her child to her own, as her own will is bent to 
that of her God. ‘Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord,” is the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount of childhood. The ee chil- 
dren are those that never learn it. 


I cannot concur in the commendations of Eli’s char- 
acter, or even of his submission to the divine will, 
which I find in commentary and sermon. Was there 
nothing better for him to say than, It is the Lord; 
let him do what seemeth him good”? No! no! Eli. 
Obedience first; resignation afterward. The submis- 
sion that obeys is the only submission that counts 
for anything with God. First do you what seemeth to 
God good; then say, Let him do what seemeth him 
good. Perhaps it was too late for him to reclaim his 
sons. But it was not too late to stop their profanation 
of the Tabernacle service; not too late to expel them 
from the priestly office; not to late to redeem the 
name and the service of God from the disgrace which 
Hophni and Phinehas were bringing upon it. He 
might not save them; but he might save righteousness 
and worship from public dishonor. But the old man 
did nothing; and the unaverted doom came slowly but 
surely to its fulfillment. Weakness is sometimes 
wickedness; and the sin of inaction is sometimes a 
sin of rebellion. No man has a right to count acqui- 
escence in calamity as submission until he has fulfilled 
every duty which might either avert the evil or equip 
him to meet it with an untroubled conscience. 

Such are some of the lessons which seem to me to be 


taught by the child-prophet of our story. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE CHILD SAMUEL.—1 Sam. III., 1-19. 
By MILER. 


EAR after year the child Samuel went on serving 
the Lord by waiting upon Eli, and doing the 
work which he gave him. Some of the people about 
him were very wicked, and as Samuel grew older it 
must have grieved and astonished him to see that even 
the sons of the good Eli were bad men. But Samuel 
did not learn any of tkeir evil ways, for the Bible tells 
us that as he grew on he was in favor with the Lord 
and also with men. That is just what we are told about 
the child Jesus. He increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” Eli's heart ached 
for the wickedness of his own sons, but he was quite 
disco ed about them, and left off trying to make 
them do right; so this pure, loving, obedient little 
Saniuel, who was always ready, day and night, to wait 
upon him, and who was so careful always to please 
Lord, must have been a great comfort to him. He 
ew the Lord had chosen Samuel to be a great 
rophet and leader for the people of Israel after he was 
dead and gone, but the Lord did not come and talk 
with the priests any more, as he used to talk with 
Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, because they were no 
longer obedient and pure in heart. 

One night the child Samuel lay down to sleep in one 
of the chambers of the temple. Eli was sleeping near 
by; the beautiful lamp, with its seven lights was burn- 
ing, and all was silent in the house. Suddenly Samuel 
started up from his bed. He had heard a voice calling 
his name, and without waiting a moment he ran to 
Eli, saying, ‘‘Here am I, for thou calledst me.” But 
Eli had not called; he was asleep, and he thought 
Samuel must have been dreaming, so he bade him lie 
down again. Samuel obeyed, but presently he heard 
the voice again. Samuel,“ it said; and again he ran 
to Eli and said, Here am I, for thou didst call me.“ 
But Eli only answered, I called not, my son; lie down 
again.” 

Samuel must have been greatly puzzled, but he went 
back to his bed; and by this time, I think, he was wide 
awake, so when the voice called the third time he felt 
sure that he was not mistaken. He went once more 
to Eli, and said, very positively, ‘‘ Here am I, for thou 
didst call me.“ 

And now Eli began to understand that the Lord had 
called his little servant, and that he must have a mes- 
sage forhim. So he bade him lie down once more, 
for thy servant heareth.“ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


was not to hear tho voles-of God, and 
as he lay there waiting and listening the voice spoke 
his name very softly, as if the Lord came and stood by 
him. Perhaps he even saw a shining light, or a vision 
like a glorious angel; but at least he knew that God 
was talking with him, and when he said, Speak, for 
thy servant heareth,” the Lord gave him a message 
for Eli. He told him he was going to punish the 
wicked sons of Eli, and their father also, because he 
bad been more afraid of offending his sons than of 
allowing them to displease God. It was a very sad 
thing for the little boy, who loved Eli, to hear, and in 
the morning, when he opened the doors of the Lord’s 
house, he was afraid to meet Eli lest he might ask him 
what the Lord had said. Eli could not wait to hear 
the message. He called Samuel, and commanded him 
to tell him every word that the Lord had spoken. So 
Samuel told it all—every sorrowful word of the 
trouble that was to come upon Eli; and the poor old 
man only bowed his head, and said: It is the Lord; 
let him do what seemeth him good.” He knew he 
had done wrong in not restraining his sons while they 
were still young enough to be taught right ways. He 
knew they did not deserve to be God’s priests, and 
take care of the holy things; but he was glad God had 
not forsaken his people, but had chosen Samuel to be 
his messenger and hear his voice. And as Samuel 
grew older every one saw that the Lord was with him, 
and all his words were full of heavenly wisdom, for he 
was taught of God. He always waited and listened 
for God's voice. All his life he was saying. Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” He always was ready 
to obey; he ran at God’s bidding just as as did at 
Eli’s, saying promptly, ‘‘ Here am I, for thou calledst 
me.” He began God’s service when he was a little 
child, and went on serving until he died, and when 
he was an old man he could say that he had never 
turned aside from following his Master. At first it 
was only a child’s work, and afterward it was a man’s 
work; but God was as well pleased with the obedient 
little child as with the man. At first he only knew 
Eli’s voice, and did his commandments; afterward he 
learned to know the voice of God ; and obedience to Eli 
prepared him for obedience to God. 


FRETTING AND FAULT-FINDING. 
By Henry Warp 


sometimes fret at nature as if it were not 


God's work. I have been rebuked for speaking 
of the weather as bad. I once said to a man, It is a 
bad day,” when he replied, “No, sir; you ought to 
know better than to say that: God made the day, and 
it cannot be bad.“ Oh, then,” I said, ‘‘ snakes, and 
dragons, and mosquitoes, and such things, cannot be 
bad, because God made them.” Well,“ he said, 
„those are harmful.” ‘‘ But,” said I, did not God 
make them? and do they do anything that he did not 
mean that they should do? And if because God made 
it you must not call a thing bad, you must not call a 
rotten apple, or sour milk, bad.” 

We call these things bad, not meaning that the act 
of making them as they are is bad, but meaning that 
they are bad for the uses to which we wish to put them. 
And in characterizing the weather as bad, we mean 
that, relative to ourselves, for our particular purpose, 
it is bad, but not that in and of itself itis bad. It is 
not such characterizations as this that I desire to inveigh 
against. What I would condemn is discontent, fret- 
fulness, uneaciness, unhappiness, on account, for 
instance, of the changes of the seasons. This is to be 


rebuked. And how many do find fault with these 


things in this spirit! How many minds are set wrong 
in the very beginning of the day because the weather 
thwarts them, instead of saying, ‘‘This is a dispen- 
sation of God’s will. I accept the weather. If Icould 
have my way it should be fair; but it is better that it 
is foul; if not for me, for the whole brotherhood of 
man ; and Iam content.” It is the Lord's fog; it is the 
Lord’s rain ; it is the Lord’s sun; it is the Lord’s mud. 
These belong to a great divinely arranged system. To 
one that has much reverence, and that believes that 
*¢ the earth is the Lord's, and tbe fullness thereof,” these 
things are the stretchings forth of the divine hand, and 
the manifestations of a present, governing God. So ap- 
parently are they such that at least they should be saved 
from that peevishness and fretfulness which indicates 
at once selfishness and bad temper. Besides all that, 
shall we never learn that, even within the compass of 
days, the things we fret against as evil turn out to be 
good; that the hindrances which well-nigh lead us to 
oaths sometimes, afterward ought to fill our mouths 
with thanksgiving and gratitude, because we see that 


| if we had been left to go our own way we should have 


been betrayed into difficulties? Our hindrances 
become our salvation, often. : 
But thatis notenough. It seems to me that one should 


find argument for gladness instead of for peevishneas 


in these things. Take, for instance, the weather that 
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we have had to-day. I came out of Boston this morn- 
ing. Before starting I stepped out of the station-house 
and went forward to salute the engineer. I always do 
this if I havea moment's time to spare. I think him 
an important personage—a man that takes me at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, and saves my life, and puts his 
own life in greater peril than mine is in. Another thing 
that I go forward for is to look at his horse. I like to 
see an engine, Next to a man I think it is the noblest 
thing that God ever made—for he made it, instrument- 
ally, as much as man. I get upon it, and talk to it, and 
say good-by when I leave it. When traveling you 
may just as well feel that you are in company, and that 
everything is serving you, and that you are grateful 
to everything. 

When I went out to see my friend he excused him- 
self from asking me to ride with him, because the 
weather was so inclement, or, as he expressed it, so 
nasty.” For my life I could not understand how he 
could characterize it thus; for I never saw such clean 
weather. It was stormy ; but it was clean, soft, white 
snow that was falling. I caught the flakes on my 
hand, and saw their exquisite forms. I went back all 
star-spangled. There was that silent factory in the air, 
working without noise of hammer or file; but when 
did ever hammer or file produce such specimens of 
beautiful workmanship? I took off my hat; and 
what would men give to be permanently bedizened 
with such jewels as adorned my head? I let the snow 
fall on my face. It felt good. And I felt that these 
things never would have taken place if God had not 
thought of them. The making the drops of rain to 
congeal by cold; the causing. them to serve as a pro- 
tection to the roots, and as means of locomotion, in 
winter—these things were doubtless in the divine 
mind. I was thinking of the beauty of the scene, The 
clouds seemed to be plucking off their feathers and 
casting them down as some birds pluck off their 
feathers for the nests of their young. And I thought 
that Providence was doing this to make the earth 
warm, as well as to facilitate locomotion. I imagined 
that I heard the sled creaking through the forest to 
haul in the winter wood; that I saw boys, instead of 
cattle, on a thousand hills and that I heard the 
shouts of young people riding festively and gayly in 
the moonlight; and I said to myself, How many ten 
thousand pleasures and uses are connected with win- 
ter!” 

Well, I got into the cars, and they moved out; and 
after awhile I began to think I never rode in cars when 
they rode so easy. I can tell when they run easy, be- 
cause then I can write. And it occurred to me that 
the reason why they ran so very easy was that the 
snow covered the hard ground, and, by acting as a soft 
carpet on the hard surface, deadened the sound, con- 
verting it from a loud, harsh noise into a deep, low hum 
like a lullaby. I thought how sweet the snow was, 
untouched and unsullied. I saw it in the rifts, on the 
banks, on the bushes, and especially upon that moat 
exquisite of all trees in winter, the white birch; and 
upon the plumy pine, carrying a white feather in its 


| crest. Everything was covered with snow, and every- 


thing was beautiful—till about noon. 

Then it began to rain; and I began to say, Oh, 
dear! it will be all spoiled: this fine scene is going 
to—” I stopped myself there. Why,” said I, the 
Psalmist told me to pray for rain as much as for snow. 
I have had a good time with the snow, and now I will 
make the most of the rain.” And we had hardly 


‘crossed the Connecticut River before I began to see 


that the sleet was coating the bushes and fences and 
buildings, and that all things were walking out as the 
old knights used to go forth, with a coat of brilliant 
mail. I have never heard of knights with crystal 
mail. They used to have mail of polished metal, but 
I never heard of one that was clad in crystal mail from 
head to foot. There was not a tree, nor a bush, nor 
any other object so poor or mean or obscure that it 


could not afford to have a bright crystal dress. All 


the way down to New Haven the scene was one of 
ever-varying beauty; and I said to myself, Yes, I 
do praise God.” I gave him a morning thanksgiving 


for the snow, and a noonday thanksgiving for the sleet 


and the hail. Till I got home I was tolerably thank- 
ful. 

When I was coming through the streets after my 
arrival, my faith began to fail. I had not walked far 
before I went slap-dash, ankle-deep, into the slush. I 
said to myself, 1 do not exactly see the use of this ;” 
but I remembered it was only where men’s feet had 
gone that I found any trouble, and that nothing was 
disagreeable until men got holdof it. When I reached 
the ferry, and went on the boat, I felt, Here is the 
fresh river, and there are the clouds that begin to 
reflect, from either side, the evening lights ;” and there 
were a thousand things that were beautiful and com- 
forting that met my gaze on the passage across. But 
when coming up the hill, I could not get along as fast 
as I wanted to. I took one step forward and two back- 
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found some r but I said to — i very day 
we walk without thinking, every day we take about a 
million steps and never think where we put our foot; 
and is it not well that once in a while we should be 
obliged to think where we step, and come down toa 
consciousness of what a mechanism we have?” As I 
came along on the sidewalk, stretching broader my 
feet to get a wider base, I said to myself, Ah I you 
see what your blessings are. Thisisa test. What if 
you had to walk so all your life?” 

When coming here I said to myself, ‘‘ What shall I 
talk to my people about?” The fact is, the snow and 
rain and sleet had made my lecture for to-night. So the 
same thing that has been a company and a comfort to 
me all day has been the theme for our instruction. 

Now, when you go out, will you not undertake to 
see how many things you can find that are pleasant in 
nature, instead of how many things that are disagree- 
able? At morning, at noon, and at night, will you 
not, instead of finding fault with the heat, the cold, 
the rain, the hail, the sleet, and the mud, see how 
many things you can find to be thankful for? Ifa 
thing does not come one way, turn it the other. Insist 
upon recognizing God’s hand and God’s mercy in 
everything. I am sure that a disposition that seeks 
to give thanks is happier than a disposition that seeks 
to find fault; and that if we could only see God in 
time, in nature, in all phenomena, in each season of 
the year, in the weather, in little things as well as in 
great, we should have a sense of the divine presence 
that would be an endless blessing, a strength against 
temptation, a consolation in despondency, and an ex- 
hilaration in sadness and weariness. It would be God 
with us, all the time. 


The Bome. 
HELP ! 
Help! help! help! It is the old, old story, only in this case the 
more aggravating in that we have actually been driven out of a 
pleasant home and into hotel life by the need of help.“ We can 
find plenty of kitchen boarders,” but a worker, a helper, in the lit- 
eral sense of the word, we have failed to obtain. Is there any 
reliable agency for obtaining help, and especially German? You will 
confer a great favor by letting me know through your columns. 
Respectfully, 7. 

HE permanent remedy for this evil is to be found 

in improved mistresses. What to do in an isolated 
case while the housekeepers, as a class, remain what 
they are is a difficult problem. Probably there is noth- 
ing to do but adapt one’s self to the prevailing system 
as far as one can without utter demoralization. If the 
ladies in a certain city resolved to employ none but 
honest, tidy, industrious, and measurably intelligent 
‘servants, the process of advertising that fact to the 
servant world would be a painful one, and it is possible 


— 


some mistresses would not suf vive it, as many do not 


survive the present reign of disorder; but, in the end, 
good, honest service would come. The difficulty is, 
there is among housekeepers no widespread determi- 
nation to secure, and no widespread ability to retain, 
real ‘‘help.” A girl knows that if she is insolent, un- 
tidy, unfaithful, in her present place, she will be re- 
tained till her fault sometime aggravates her employer 
into a sudden burst of independence, and then she may 
go to another place within a day. A character“ is 
no longer a requisite, and more than one mistress re- 


tains a cook who drinks, not to reform and improve the 


cook, but because she dreads to change the evil she 
knows for one she does net know. A chambermaid 
who pilfers is kept in the house until her practiced 
fingers become too light, and then sent off in anger, to 
carry on her thefts in some other home. Not improb- 
ably the mistress will even give the girl a written 
4 recommend,” carefully evading any mention of her 
faults, lest she should ‘‘ make an enemy of her.” 
There is another trouble not often mentioned in the 
many discussions about this matter. Everywhere else 
skilled labor is recognized as worth more than un- 
skilled; but in the matter of house service, t in 
the most elaborately appointed households, skilled 
labor is paid no more than unskilled. In ordinary 
towns and villages a cook has certain wages. She 
‘may be required to cook only the simplest food for a 
small family, or she may be expected to cook game, 
entrées, ragouts, and delicate pastry for a large family. 
In the latter case, the mistress may be forced to pay 
more to keep a fairly satisfactory cook than her 
neighbor pays; but if so, she does it grudgingly, and 
her neighbor’s cook .soon threatens to leave unless a 
similar price is paid, without any offer to do the same 
work, or any thought that she is unable to do it. It 
would not be easy to adjust the system equably, but a 
more reasonable approach to justice could be reached 
if housekeepers knew what they wanted, demanded it, 
and were willing to pay for it fairly. In the city, 
where skilled labor can be found, ladies often subject 
themselves to great annoyance, great loss of time, and 


per and yet expect a service such 


as easily secures a higher price. A waitress takes a 
place at a little less price than she has had, or knows 
she might obtain, because she is assured the place 
is easy.” A short time proves to her that the work 
will tax her severely, and she feels that if she is to 
exert herself to fit the place she is entitled to a larger 
reward, and she leaves.“ New girls come and 
go, and enough to pay all the extra price at 
first demanded is spent over and over again by the 
tired mistress in going hither and yon hunting a 
girl,” paying transient help, and advertising. There 
are ladies, in whose homes we have sojourned, and of 
which, therefore, we speak knowingly, where as 
nearly perfection as possible is reached in the work 
of a large and elegantly appointed house, with a large 
and fluctuating family; but the mistress is mistress, 
though so gentle and kind in her authority that no 
sign of friction is ever seen; the servants are’servants— 
helps. They work hard, faithfully, cheerfully, and 
few changes occur, except where marriage takes one of 
the maids to a home of her own. It is not surprising 
that in these cases servants move with the family from 
place to place, that they remain to serve the children’s 
children. Some of us who are trying to make our 
homes happy to our own loved ones, and to our 
„help,“ find more to contend against in the mistresses 
of our neighborhood than in the servants. A house- 
hold managed with a firm hand, strict, if you please, 
always commends itself to honest, faithful servants, if 
there is also a considerate regard for their welfare. 


IF WE COULD KNOW. 
By H. Mar. 


we could know 
Which of us, darling, would be first to go ; 
Who would be first to breast the swelling tide, 
And step alone upon the other side— 
If we could know ! 


If it were you, 

Should I walk softly, keeping death in view ? 
Should I my love to you more oft express ? 
Or should I grieve you, darling, any less— 
If it were you? 


If it were I, 

Should I improve the moments slipping by ? 
Should I more closely follow God's great plan? 
Be filled with sweeter charity to man— 

If it were I? 


If we could know! : 

We cannot, darling; and tis better so. 

I should forget, just as I do to-day, 

And walk along the same old stumbling way— 
It I could know. 


I would not know 

Which of us, darling, will be first to go. 

I only wish the space may not be long 

Between the parting and the greeting song ; 

But when, or where, or how we’re called to go— 
I would not know. 


THE THIRST FOR MORE. 
By Isaao Herr. 


ANY a young farmer’s wife has gone with rosy 
cheek and light heart into the small, uncarpeted 

cabin of a rented farm, contented and happy because 
it was the best her husband could give, and she was 
confident that his strong arm and willing heart would 
be able, in the golden years to come, to win a comfort- 
able and pretty home for her. Together they have 
toiled and waited for the slow returns of harvest after 
harvest, bopeful and satisfied because they saw the 
prosperity of thrift and industry steadily settling upon 
them. By and by they hai a farm of their own; but 
still the young wife had ample cause to regret the 
scantiness of home comforts. If she hinted now and 
then of the old promises of betterment in this respect 
she was silenced with the assurance that when the 
mortgage should be paid off and the farm cleared of 
debt she should have no stint of comfortable and ele- 
gant things. But, alas! when the mortgage was paid 
off there was something else. The old barn was bu‘ a 
poor, tumble-down affair, and a new one was an indis- 
pensable necessity. The thrifty young farmer was 
proud of his fine cattle and horses, and could not bear 
to have them exposed to the keen winter winds. So 
the old house, small and rickety, was made to do yet a 
little while, the ample barn was built, and the poor 


wife waited. 


The time came when they were no longer young. 
Lines of care and trouble marked the wife’s face, and 
children played about her knee. But she was waiting 


| still. There were so many ayenues for money-making 


2 


open to him that the enterprising farmer could not see 
that his home was scant and lacking. If he was rich 
in lands and cattle, how could he be poor in any other 
respect? To him who was out early and late, buying 
and selling, sowing, tending, and gathering, home was 
not what it was to her who seldom crossed its thresh- 
old into the busy world beyond. Yet he meant to be 
kind to his wife. He loved her as much as he had 
time and thought to love. Was she not as rich as he, 
the joint and equal owner in all he possessed? He 
worked and bargained and schemed less for himself 
than for his wife and children. 

So he thought; but he was mistaken. He worked, 
in truth, from an insane thirst for more—more cattle, 
more horses, more lands. He was mad with the mania 
for possession. His farm was never broad enough, his 
rolling acres never stretched far enough away. His 
love of ownership had almost choked out that other 
and better love which filled his breast at the marriage 
altar and followed him with his young wife into the 
rude cottage where, after all, their best and truest 
wedded life had been spent. What wonder that the 
weary wife sighed as she recalled those days when 
the golden bow of promise bent lovingly over them. 
Of course she was proud of her husband’s success, of 
his good name, his influence among men, and the 
honorable position he occupied. But with all this 
there was something wanting, there was a scantiness 
of home love and enjoyment. Then, too, the mother 
saw her sons and daughters growing up into manhood 
and womanhood and lacking something which she 
vaguely but vainly longed to supply—something more 
of grace and culture, which her mother’s heart told 
her would be better for them than lands and cattle. _ 

It is not the farmer alone, nor he, perhaps, more 


| than men in other vocations, who allows the thirst for 


possession to choke down the finer feelings and rarer 
enjoyments of refinement and beauty. The lawyer 
does it; the merchant, the business man. It is a sad 
mistake to become thus absorbed in mere money-get- 
ting. It is well to work, but it is neither wise nor 
well to slave. Whatis the good of possession if the 
things possessed are not enjoyed? 

It is commendable for the young to look forward to. 
and strive for a competency which shall open to them 
avenues of enjoyment now closed by comparative 
poverty ; but let them beware of the money-getting 
mania. If now and then some new comfort or beauty 
is not cheerfully added to the home to increase its at- 
tractiveness; if all the promises made to the young 
wife are easily forgotten or more easily broken; if 
each succeeding year serves but to increase the hoard 
in the strong box—then let the man stop and seriously 
ask himself whether, for a few more acres or a few 
more dollars, he ought to have foregone all those men- 
tal and spiritual delicacies of life which form so large 
a part of our happiness, and to have left his children 
only wealth, without that culture of mind and heart 
which are essential to the right use and — 
of it. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. 


Will you please tell me why mold sometimes collects on fruit 
which has been sealed in air-tight glass jars? In half a dozen jars 
put up at the same time mold will perhaps appear on ene or two, the 
others being perfectly free from it. LUCINDA, 

The mold is a vegetable growth, the germs of which are 
so numerous that, to quote a recent writer, The surface of 
the earth teems with them. No terrestrial waters are free 
from them. They form a part of the atmospheric dust, and 
are deposited upon all objects exposed to the air.” A liquid 
in which all these germs have been destroyed by boiling, kept 
in a perfectly closed clean vessel, will remain perfectly free 
from all fungi; but introduce into this a single drop of 
fluid containing the germs, or even expose it for a brief time 
to the dust of the air, and a single germ, If not stinted 
for food, can produce over fifteen million of its kind within 
twenty-four hours.” It is, then, a wonder rather that all your 
fruit-jars have not this mold than that some of them have 
During their growth these bacteria live upon fluid, and a 
decomposition of erganic substances in the fluid takes place, 
which is called putrefaction. The mold, then, shows that a 
partial decomposition place, and the top part of 
your has spoiled. It is not IL. ke fermentation, where 


the whole jar is affected; and you may find nearly all the jar 


perfectly sweet and good; but you cannot be sure that the 


process may not go on unless you remove the fungi, heat the 


preserves and the jar again toa boiling point, and close it, 
filled to the brim; before another bacterium has a chance 
to invade the jar. The cover should be treated as the 
jar. These putrefaction germs are not identical with 


disease-producing germs, about which we hear so much 


now, but they are not harmless, and enough of the preserves 
should be thrown away to make sure that no part which has 
been decomposed by the fungi is eaten. It has been a tradi- 
tion that the presence of a good thick cake of mold on a jar 
of preserves indicates that it is keeping.” And it does 
prove that fermentation is not in progress. 


I have been perfectly successful for this and last season in keep- 
ing ante from my refrigerators by having block-tin cups. made, large 
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enough to stand the legs of the refrigerator in. and 
with tar, softened with boiling water—proportion of 2 
water poured on a pint of tar; and it requires always hot, water 


samesnccess: not an ant entered. I would like very much to know 
what proportion of kerosene oll to use with water toclean and freshen 
hard-wood floors. B. S. M. 

We do not recommend the use of kerosene for polish- 
ing wood floors. A mixture of three parts raw linseed oll 
and one part turpentine is the best thing we know of with 
which to rub a hard-wood floor. It should be rubbed on 
with a rag, which should then be thrown away. And this re- 
minds us to utter another warning against leaving any oily, 
greasy cloths lying about. Their spontaneous combustion 
may cause you the loss of your house. The incendiary who 
has in many cases been accused of firing stables is not un- 
likely to have been the rags which the coachman has care- 
lessly thrown into a corner after oiling the harness. 


I wish to find out where the headquarters are for silk-worm cult. 

ure, or what books to get for self-instruction on that subject. 
A ReEAaDEB, 

The Women’s Silk Culture Association of the United States, 
No. 1828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will give you the 
information you desire. We hesitate to do anything to 
encourage our readers to engage in silk-ralsing where it 
involves avy outlay, for it is very doubtful whether the busi- 
ness can ever amount to more than a temporarily remunera- 
tive amusement. At present, however, silk-worm eggs bring 
a good price. The cocoons will not long pay for the raising 
unless by mechanical contrivances the cost of reeling is 
brought down to the low price at which it can be done in 
countries where labor is very cheap. 


Can some one tell me where to procure and how to use caustic 
lime for cleansing drains from a kitchen sink? I have read that it 
wouid destroy the greasy accumulations on the inside of the pipe. 

L. O. R. 

We do not know what you mean by caustic lime. A little 
caustic potash or caustic soda dissolved in boiling water 
will answer the purpose. A small quantity used every two 
or three days is better than a larger quantity used less fre- 
quently. 

Fuchsias are graceful flowers, and always charm the eye 
when healthy, thrifty leaves make up the foliage. They 
require a coarse, fibrous Joam, with a little sand, or, rather. 
twe parts of loam and one of well-decayed manure—that 
from an old hot-bed being preferable—with a little mold and 
a good sprinkling of sand. They must be grown fast, and 
they like a moist air and very little sunlight. When they are 
coming into flower they should have plenty of water, and a 
dose of weak manure-water twice a week will be beneficial 
to promote large, beautiful blooms. Hupson. 


Will you please give me the pronunciation of Hypatia”? I have 

consulted all books in my reach, but have been unable to find it. 
N. 8. W. 

Hi-pa-she-a. You will find the name in Worcester’s and in 
Webster’s unabridged dictionaries, and in most biographi- 
cal dictionaries. She was a great mathematician and philos- 
opher of the fourth century, but is more familiar to most 
people as a character in Charles Kingsley’s novel than asa 
veritable character in history. 


Will you oblige me by informing me the price of Mrs. Beecher’s 
Book of Cooking and Housekeeping? I do not know what the title 
of itis. Can I get it by sending to your office? If you will, please 
oblige Maus. E. S. 

Mrs. Beecher's Motherly Talks with Young Housekeep- 
ers is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York; price, 
$2. They also publish her All Around the House;“ price, 
$1.50. 


The poem entitled · What I Live For,” beginning with the 
line 


I live for those who love me, 
is to be found in Graham's Phonographic Reader,” where 
it is attributed to G. L. Banks. It is too long to be repro- 
duced here. 


Our Young Folks. 


A MICHIGAN LOG CAMP. 


HE old adage, ‘‘Great oaks from little acorns 
grow,” is more often reversed than we generally 
think. It takes tremendous beginnings sometimes to 


produce little results. When you light the gas in 


your parlor of an evening, or the model duplex lamp, 
by striking the delicate and shapely parlor match, it 
does not occur to you from what a gigantic tree it 
might have been whittled, or what a winter of toil it 
and its fellows represent. It is hard for those who 
live in our cities, and who see brick and stone ‘and 
iron used for building material, and coal and oil and 
gas for fuel, to imagine how much wood has to be 
used, and therefore has to be cut and brought out of 
the forests. The statement that more than four bill- 
ions of feet of lumber are cut in Michigan every year 
gives no real idea of the facts. If we say that this 
lumber cut into boards twelve inches wide and one 
inch thick would reach 800,000 miles, and would 
suffice for a double fence, with posts, sixteen times 
around the earth, we can get hold of it a little better ; 
or, to put it in another way, the lumber cut yearly in 
Michigan would build houses for a city of 1,000,000 
inhabitante—as large as New York City—or would load 
about 2,500 miles of railroad cars placed in line. Of 


hardiest physique and the best trained muscles. 


course the of down the: great 
forest trees and bringing them out of the wilderness to 
the saw-mills, a great deal of time and money is spent, 
and a great many busy hands and brains employed. 
The money and brains belong to the capitalists; the 
time and hands to the lumbermen. 

The lumbering used to be done largely in Maine and 
Canada. I remember a visit to a log camp years ago“ 
in Maine: twelve miles in the heart of the forest from 
the nearest house; twenty or thirty miles from the 
nearest village—except that the camp itself was a rude 
sort of village, each log hut covered over with snow, 
and looking like a great snow-drift, with the smoke of 
the great fire within curling up through a great hole in 
the center which served for achimney. The Michigan 
camp is a little different. It is described as follows: 

„The camp is a little clump of rude buildings, hewn 
directly from the primitive forest, each structure of 
the log-hut order. The long trees when cut down are 
sawed to the needed lengths. Then the ends are 
equared by the ax and fitted to each other, tier above 
tier. The larger interstices are filled with wooden 
wedges, the smaller with clay. The roofs are covered 
with light logs thatched above with hemlock bark, 
and a few sawed timbers supply the flooring and in- 
ternal fittings. At one end of the camp is placed the 
largest structure, used fur a stable, in which the 
powerful teams of hardy horses, inured to winter haul- 
ing, are bedded and fed. In an adjacent log building, 
fitted with tiers of berths, and with a huge stove as a 
center-piece, sleep the workmen. A little further 
away is a third building, where, on beuches along a 
primitive table, the log-men eat their meals, which are 
cooked in the same structure. The quickness with 
which a gang of skilled backwoodsmen will construct 


one of these camps and equip it for the winter is well- | 


nigh incredible. Often two or three days suffice.” 
Formerly the camps were always put near a river 
bank; the river was used to float the logs in spring 
down to the nearest saw-mill; but now much of the 
wholesale logging of Michigan is done along lines of 
temporary railroad. 

The labor in one of these logging camps requires the 
The 
forests are thick with underbrush ; it has taken years 
to produce these magnificent trees, chiefly pines, some- 
times two feet in diameter, with their evergreen crests 
a hundred feet above the ground. The felling of the 
tree requires more judgment than labor; but when the 
forest monarch has once fallen the hardest labor of all 
begins. The smuller branches are trimmed away, and 
the trunk is usually severed in lengths of ten or fifteen 
feet. Reaching into the forest is a long double row 
of ‘skids,’ a sort of log railroad, with one end termi- 
nated by the roadway, the other ending in two tree 
trunks tapering to their smaller extremities, so that 
the logs may be rolled upon them more easily. Seiz- 
ing the great log with his ‘pevy’—a stout handle 
ending in a pike, and fitted at the side with a 
sharp bent hook that looks like the half of an ice- 
dealer’s tongs—the lumberman hoists the log on the 
skid, and rapidly rolls it over and over to the main 
roadway. There the stout horses, with ropes and big 
nippers, fasten on to the end, and the log is drawn to 
the river-bank, where, branded half a dozen times at 
the end with the marks of the owners, it is either 
dragged on the ice or left on the bank to be rolled into 
the water later for its spring voyage. The prompt and 
easy transportation of the log to the river-bank is of 
the first importance in profitable lumbering. Usually 
after a deep snow-fall it is facilitated by an ingenious 
expedient: A tank, some fifteen feet long, four feet 
deep, and five feet wide, is built and mounted on 
runners. Just as the sun goes down and the cold 
night approaches, the tank is filled with river-water, a 
series of plugs withdrawn, and the cistern is pulled 
slowly over the mile-long roadway. Next morning 
where before was obstructive snow is a broad pathway 
of solid ice, over which the logs can be drawn at a 
trot as easily as upon the frozen surface of a lake.” 

The men are, as a class, generous, kind-hearted, 
willing to doa favor toa comrade at much cost to 
themselves, but they are generally wild and reckless, 
and often profane. A couple of stories from the New 
York “Evening Post,“ from which we have gathered 
some of the facts in this article, will give our readers 
some idea of their rough humor. Under an appearance 
of irreverence is really hidden a profound respect for 
religion. 

„Some years ago, in the autumn, a steamer was on 
its voyage up Lake Huron, with a gang of lumbermen 
on board bound to their winter camp. On board 
algo there happened to be a Methodist exhorter. Many 
of the rough woodsmen who had served in the Civil 
War beguiled the lazy moments with stories of the 
field and march under Grant, Sherman, or Sheridan. 
At last the exhorter, seeing what seemed a chance for 
2 . stroke, stood up ostentatiously, and 

‘I, too, have been a soldier.’ What part 
serve in, sir ?’ queried — 


tiger! be thou a mouse again.” And so it was. 


ee Was yer in Virginia, or on the Mississip- 
pi? ‘I,’ replied the exhorter, ‘have served in no 
army of bayonets, but in the hosts of the Lord.’ 
‘Waal,’ answered the log man, ‘ mister, ain’t yer a 
good ways from camp up here?” : 

An incident equally characteristic of the lumber- 
man came partly under my own observation at Bam- 
field’s, on the Au Sable, two or three daysago. Bam- 
field’s is a rude farm-house, where many of the river 
men sojourn during their work of driving logs. In 
the dining-room is hung an effulgent poster, sent out 
by some religious society, representing the Scriptural 
incident of the deluge. The ark is moored to the 
strand on a yeasty expanse of sea. In the background 
rises an ancient city, with its vaulting towers and 
battlements. In the foreground, Noah, in flowing 
garb, is portrayed leading to the ark the procession 
of paired brutes, who, docile as lambs, reach two by 
two, in a long train, to the distant horizon: The 
whole picture is gotten up in most gorgeous hues, and 
suffused with all the tints of the rainbow. A big lum- 
berman entered the room. He gazed for a while upon 
the picture, then remarked innocently: ‘ When’s the 
circus, and where’s it a-going to be ?’” 

Of course the long winter evenings give much spare 
time in which the men must amuse themselves the 
best they can. The writer has seen a set of chess-men 
curiously made out of a combination of twigs and 
wooden button moles, the product of the genius of a 
Maine lumberman. It is interesting to realize that the 
pine wood which we use 80 freely in every possible 
way represents so much money and labor. 


THE MUNT S STORY AND ITS MEANING. 


OT many of our young folks will know what a 
Muni is, even when We give them the definition 
which we find in the encyclopedia, viz. : ‘‘A Sanscrit 
title, denoting a holy sage, and applied to a great 
number of distinguished personages, supposed to have 
acquired, by dint of austerities, more or less divine 
faculties.” This sounds pretty big, and it will be easier 
to say simply that a Muni was a great, good, and wise 
man like those in the fairy stories ; and below we print 
a story about one which a certain learned bishop has 
told in very plain and simple language. It has amoral, 
which is that A base person should not be raised to 
high estate.” The story runs thus: In a forest of 
the South once lived a very holy Muni, who by extraor- 
dinary austerities had gained almost unlimited powers 
over nature. He was also a kind-hearted man. One 
day he saw a crow carrying off alittle mouse. He 
bade the crow give it up, and reared it with grains of 
rice till it had grown up to full mousehood. One 
day, as the mouse was playing near him, it saw a 
cat, and in terror ran up the Muni’s leg to 
take shelter in his bosom. ‘ Poor mouse!” said 
the Muni, ‘‘be thou a cat.” And so it was. Puss 
now inspired terror, but felt none—until one day a big 
dog came up. Puss put up her back in horror. Poor 
pussy!” said the Muni, ‘‘be thou a dog.” And so it 
was. Who is afraid now?” thought the dog. But 
one day, having seen a tiger prowling about, he came 
to the Muni with his tail between his legs. ‘Poor 
dog!” said the Muni, ‘‘ be thou a tiger.“ And so it was, 
The tiger stayed with the Muni, who thought of him 
only as of a pet mouse. Seeing them together, people 
said, Ahl there is the saint and the tiger that once 
was a little mouse.” Upon this the tiger began to 
reflect within himself: ‘‘As long as this Muni lives, 
everybody will know from what a low condition I 
sprang. Therefore I must get rid of him.” But the 
Mani, seeing the tiger ready to spring, said, Wicked 
And 
the mouse was presently picked up by a bird, and never 
came down again. 
This is the same moral told in a different form : 
EUROPEAN VERSION. 
In a small house in a retired part of Seville lived 
Don Mayuel Fulano, with his elderly housekeeper 


Jacinta. Don Manuel seldom stirred out, but was all 


day in his study. He had the reputation of being a 
wonderfully learned man; indeed, of knowing more 
than he ought. For, as he had several Hebrew and 
Arabic books, the characters of which looked very 
much like gramarye, he was believed to be versed in 
magic—the white kind at least, if not the black. 

One day Jacinta told him there was a young man at 
the door, who had a letter for him. He ordered him to 
be shown in. The youth, quitea stripling, whose name 
was Diego Perez, had brought a letter of recommenda- 
tion from a friend of Don Manuel. 

Don Manuel received him courteously, and asked 
what he could do for him. Diego then stated that he 
was going to the University of Salamanca to pursue 
his studies with a view of entering holy orders; but 
he admitted that he was not free from ambition, and 
desired very mnca to rise in the world. But, having 
no friends to back him with their interest, he had 
come to Don Manuel in hopes of getting some little 
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or throngti tar- water. For another refrigerator I simply filled 
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2 or spell, or amulet, or any of hase — which 
he knew so well, to bring him good luck. 

On hearing this, Don Manuel went to the door of his 
study, and, opening it, called out: ‘‘ Jacinta, roast the 
partridges ; Don Diego will stay to dinner.” Diego, 
however, thanking him for his hospitality, was obliged 
to decline it, as the muleteer with whom he was to 
travel was waiting for him, and he again preferred his 
request. 

Don Manuel then said. My young friend, the best 
thing I can give you is a piece of advice. Work hard; 
do your duty ; say your prayers; and leave the rest to 
Providence. However,” he added, seeing that Diego 
seemed disappointed, I shall be ready to help you 
with all the good offices in my power.” On this 


Diego took his leave, rather vexed than edified by the 


advice, and only a little comforted by the promise. 

At Salamanca his career was very brilliant. He 
took first the bachelor’s and then the doctor's degree, 
with extraordinary eclat. 

The fame of his exercises in the schools reached the 
Bishop of Burgos, who promoted him to a stall in his 

cathedral, and not long after, on the death of the dean, 
he was elected by the chapter to fill his place. His 


name even reached the court, and the king nominated 


him to the Bishopric of Avila. The new prelate him- 
self was amazed at the rapidity of his elevation, and, 
though he was fully conscious of his own merits, 
there were moments when he suspected that he must 
have owed a part of his good fortune to the good offices 
of Don Manuel. 

But all this was nothing compared to what lay in 
store for him. He was raised to the Archbishopric of 
Toledo, and receive the ordinary adjunct of a Car- 
dinal’s hat. Soon after, the Pope died, and Diego went 
to Rome for the Conclave. Through some singular 
combination (like that which produced the election of 
Pio Nono) a majority of votes fell to him. He almost 
fainted when it was announced to him. Oanon, Dean, 
Bishop, Archbishop, Cardinal, and now—not much 
turned of forty—Pope! 

One morning the Cardinal-in- waiting announced to 
the Pope that there was an old Spaniard, named Don 
Manuel Fulano, who solicited an audience of His 
Holiness, whom he pretended to have known in his 
youth. The Pope was dreadfally annoyed by this rem- 
iniscence of his low beginnings, but ordered Don 
Manuel to be admitted. Don Manuel came in with a 
cheerful and confident air, which provoked the Pope 
still more. Assuming a look of the sternest displeas- 


should venture into our.presence. We know that you 
are commonly reported to be given to forbidden arts. 
Think yourself well off that you are permitted to leave 
Rome. If you stay a day longer in our capital you 
will be lodged in the prisons of the Holy Office.” 

Don Manuel made no answer, but, going to the door, 
called out: ‘‘ Jacinta, you need not put down the part- 
ridges; Don Diego will not stay to dinner.” And, lo! 
Diego found himself at Don Manuel’s door—with his 
way yet to make in the world. ? 


AUNT PATIENOCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niteces;: 
UITE often I have letters from mothers and 
fathers asking what they shall do to break up 
this or that bad habit which their little boy or girl has 
fallen into.” That, I think, is a very good expres- 
sion. They have really fallen into” it. You know, 
do you not, that one meaning of habit is dress or 
‘Scovering”’? And the habits people have do seem to 
cover them like clothing. The clean little girl who 
covers herself with dirty face and hands is covered 
up just as if she had a dirty cloak wrapped around 
her. But children do not at once cover themselves 
with these disagreeable habits, as one picks up a cloak 
and puts iton. Oh, no! they gradually sink back or 


46 fall into” them. And the way to prevent being so 


unpleasantly disguised is to stop tipping in the direc- 
tion of any unseemly habit. One boy bites his finger- 
nails and makes a very unpleasant appearance; an- 
other stoops; a girl has an offensive way of giggling, 
or of eating in a rude way. There was a time when 
these ways might have been stopped without much 
trouble. And these are not the worst habits; there 
are habits of untruthfulness, of cheating, of coarse 
and low talking, and—but I will not go on to mention 
them. You can easily tell whether you have covered 
up the pure, honest, good child you ought to be with 
any ugly habits; and I am sure if you find that you 
have, you will want to tear them off and throw them 
far away. And you must do it. Father, and mother, 
and teacher, and friend, may help you, but they cannot 
do it for you. I have told you the story before, but it 
will do no harm to repeat it. A little girl had grown 
to be a tall girl of almost ten years, and although 
everything her parents could think of had been tried 
to prevent it, she had the disgusting habit of sucking 
her finger. One day she was riding with her mother 


looks in print. 


and she sawin a cottage doorway a girl as 8 ae 
she, sucking her finger. ‘‘ Do I look like that, mam- 
ma?” said she. Tes, my child; very much like it.” 
The sight was ‘enough, and her ‘flende had no fur- 
ther trouble about it. The little girl herself may have 
had to work to get rid of the habit, but it was soon 
done. And that brings me to the end of this talk, 
which is, no one can cure you of a bad habit unless 
you want to be cured enough to work at it yourself, 
and to thank those who help you every time they give 
the fault a shove off of you by reminding you to let 
it go. 
MIxZOLA, August 1883. 

I would like to be one of your nieces, if you will accept a Texas 
girl far away from your other nieces and nephews. Our school was 
out in June, I studied arithmetic, algebra, geometry, philosophy, 
history, and Latin. I am fourteen. I am out in the country teach- 
ing music. I like the country much better than town orcity. I 
will close for fear that my letter is rather long, and. will find its way 
to the waste-basket. Your loving niece, Susiz R. 

Yes, Iam glad to bave a Texan niece, especially if 
she loves music. I hear a great many young people 
play on the piano, and if the piano is in tune, and 
they strike the notes evenly, the sound is pleasant. 
But of all the people I hear play there are but few who 
make whatis really music to me. I have heard the same 


Dear Aunt Patience; 


piece played by two people, each of whom struck the 


notes perfectly correctly and played with a beautifully 
strong and delicate touch, but in one case it was 
music, and in the other merely series of pleasant tones. 
I cannot explain the difference. We sometimes say 


one person plays with expression, but, like the ex- 


pression on the countenance, it may be put on” 
without making true music to one. Sometimes we say, 
There is soul in the playing,” and that, I think, is 
what you want to do for yourself and your pupils: 
learn to make the kind of music that has a soul in it. 


Mxwron, Iowa, August 28, 1882, 
Dear Auntie Patience ; 


I thought I would write to let you know that I want to be one of 
your nieces. I read The Christian Union, and like it very much. 


I will be thirteen years old the nineteenth day of next July. I have 
alittle brother eight years old, whose name is Willie. I will have 


to close, as my letter is toolong. I must close. 
Yours lovingly, Eva A. H, 


You will be surprised to see how short your letter 
BRroox.yrn, September 2, 1883. 


I am a little girl nine years old. I would like to have a place in 
the Writing-Desk if there is room for me. My aunt takes the Obris. 


tian Union, and I read the letters. I like them very much. 
ure, he said:. Don Manuel, we are surprised that you | 


From your loving niece, Many M. B. 


This, like Eva’s, is a model letter for shortness, For | 
a business letter it could not be improved; in a very 


few words a great deal of information is given, and the 
writing is beautiful. Friendly letters may be made 
somewhat longer, and the next time you write I shall 


hope to know what is especially interesting you. Do 
you go to school? Do you help about the housework ? | 
Do you study music? What books do you like? Have 
you a sister who wants a red mark put under her name? | 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


Would you like to have a little white-haired niece? I have a kit- 


ten, and her name is Pinto. I spent last year in California, and two 
months on the beach, and I went in sea-bathing every day except 
Sundays. I have a card-book and about one hundred cards in it. I 
have three dolls; the largest one is named Posy; the other two are 


named Melsie and May. We gathered a lot of sea-shells on the shore 


last summer. My little brother Ray would like to be one of your 


nephews; he is five years ‘old, and I am seven. I like to live in 


Ar best. Uncle Ed writes this for me. 


Your niece, Brevis Mar W. 


Your letter slipped out of the way and almost got | 


lost, it was so little. I wonder where you have spent 
this summer, and whether Posy, Melsie, and May have 
had good health? Thank Uncle Ed” for his part of 
the letter, and print me the next letter with your own 
hand if you cannot write it. 


GAINESVILLE, Fla, August 21, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I weuld like very much to be one of your nieces. I am eleven | 


years old, and will be twelve the 17th of November. I have no sis- 
ters, but I have one brother who is twenty-three years old. I havea 
little dog ; his name is Frisk. I think he is the nicest little dog I 
ever saw. I have not been to school very much for a year, but when 
it begins I am going to stady hard. I would like to have one of 
your photographs if you have one to spare. Lara K. T. 


I have no photographs that I could send. Some 


young friends of mine who have a photographic out- 


fit have been promising to take my picture at my 
desk; if they ever succeed in doing that I will try to 
send you one. What shall I do with the stamps you 
sent? Shall I give them to Charity? Unless I hear 


from you to the contrary I will do that. 
TiTUSVILLB, Pa., September 8, 1888. 
Dear A unt Pationce ; 
(if I may thus address you.) I have had a delightful time in the 


Rocky Mountains, and I would like to make some other children 
happy, for which I inclose ten dollars. 


We were gone about five weeks. 
E a nice time in their short country life. 
Your affectionate niece, Amma W. 


In my school days I used to hear that one child for 
five weeks was just the same as five children for one 


week, and in this case, to balance your lovely -isit, 
there will be five happy children in the country for 
one week. What a genuine Thank you” they would 

send up together if they knew you sent them! but one 


of the good things about this blessed charity is that 


we can do the good without being seen. 
VALPARAISO, Ind. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My mamma is going to write for me, because I want very much to 
be one of your nieces, I will write to you myself before long; I can 
make nearly all the letters. I bave never been to school, but have 
learned to read at home, I was six years old the 38th of December 
and one of my gifts was a Fourth Reader, 

But mamma does not let me get lessons now—I read so much it 
harts my eyes. 

I read the letters from your nephews and nieces, and the stories 
for young people, 


We get many papers, but my grandma says The Christian Union 


is the best of all. 

I have a sister three years old named Marion Louise. Marion is 
my papa’s name, too. And I have a little sister four months old, 
named Lucile Josephine. Little brother Loring lived only six months 
with us; he is in heaven now. Mamma says 1 help her a great 
deal; I wipe dishes, dust furniture, wash oil-cloths and door-knobs 
and take care of the baby. 

I have a large doll named Annie Laurie, with a rubber head. 

Louise has a doll named Pansy. We bave no dog or cat, though I 
would like to have both if mamma would let me. Love to the little 
girls. K. 


A little girl so wise must have a great stock of 
patience, and I hope it is not all exhausted. Your 
letter was in two parts, and it camé at a time when 
such a host of letters were coming—my letters seem to 
come in heaps sometimes—that they had to stay piled 


up in my desk a long time waiting for a turn; and 


whether they got to frolicking with one another, 
playing hide-and-go-seek, or what happened, I cannot 
tell, but one part of your letter slipped off with one 
from a little girl in Maine, and the other was having a 
chat (I suppose) with one from a little girl in Florida. 
I hope through these beautiful summer months you 
have been getting strong, and have learned some of the 
lessons and read the stories that the earth and the sky 
have to teach bright little girls. You must not read 
too much. One book read and thought about, and, 


perhaps, read again, is better than a dozen for such | 


little folks as you. I am glad you are helpful to your 
mamma. Exercise in the house and out-of-doors will 
help your mind to grow strong, and you will not lose 
anything in the end if you rest your eyes and think of 
what you have already learned. 


Affectionately, Aunt Patrenog. 


PUZZLES. 


onoss-wonn ENIGMA. 
My first is in nest, but not in bird; 
My second is in cattle, but not in herd; 
My third is in mouse, but not in rat; 
My fourth isin blouse, but not in hat; 
My fifth is in old, but not in new; 
My sixth is in number, but not in few; 
My seventh is in river, but not in sea; 
My eighth is in delight, but not in giee; 
My ninth is in nine, but not in six; 
My tenth is in arrange, but not in fix; 


My whole is a musical instrument, Eva Ln. 
SQUARES. 
1 to 2, a river. 
4 2 to 8. a sea. 
<4 T 8 4 to 5, a capital city. 
„„ Wi Bes: s 5 to 6, a river. 
@7 18 14 89 7 to 8, an island. 
8 to 9, a State. 
10 to 11, planet. 
%%% „ 11 to 19, a fiend. 
ia 9 18 to 14, an animal, 
14 to 16, a kind of cloth. 
2 3 E. W. 


1. 2. Suggestive ot human, frailty. 3. Sug. 
gestive of the battle-field. 4. Suggestive of health and comfort. 
8. Suggestive of love. B. L. 

CHARADE, 
My first upon a summer's day 
The traveler gladly sees. 
My second is an aunt, or son, 
Or uncle—if you please, 
My whole made into luscious pies, 
An epicure will not despise. 
ARITHMCTICAL PUZZLE. 
NS)OBLHTA(JELT 
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ASLH 
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Square Word. Treble Acrostic, 
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SOIENOE AND ART. 


ART MISCELLANY, EXHIBITIONS, ETC. 

Art gossip of the week concerns itself chiefly with 
the opening of the exhibitions in Boston. The open- 
ing of the Foreign Exhibition, which, by a happy co- 
incidence, occurred on the centennial anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, securing peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, was formally 
made at noon on the 8d instant. The exhibitors 
were not prepared—a contingency for which visitors 
at an opening are always more or less prepared and a 
feeling of disappointment at the display appears to 
have been general. Tue art exhibit is said to be, al- 
though not quite complete, yet in a shape acceptable 
to the average public; but to the critic it will not 
prove altogether gratifying. Our Boston letter of last 
week gave some information as to the Exhibition, and 
we will not forestall what remarks our correspondent 
may, perchance, choose to make in future letters 
either on this Exhibition or that of the New England 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, which was 
opened September 5, with the Governor and a large 
number of distinguished guests in attendance, to lend 
dignity to the occasion. The exhibits here are also 
very incomplete, much space upon the main floor re- 
maining vacant. W ith reference to one feature of the 
exhibition—viz., the large representation of the South— 
the New York Tribune“ says: This fair will be a 
novelty in New England, being the first time the South 
has been so largely represented at any New England 
fair. The opening display promises to eclipse in inter- 
est that made at the Foreign Exhibition on the open- 
ing day, for a large quantity of goods have already 
arrived and been placed in the mammoth building. 
To-day eight or ten car-loads of products along the 
line of the St. Louis and Southwestern system of rail- 
ways arrived, and more are expected. North Carolina 
will make a magnificent display, far eclipsing any 
other Southern State.” 

On the same day, September 5, occurred the open- 
ing exercises of the Iudustrial Exposition at Cincin- 
nati. The city was gay with flags and decorations, 
and filled with throngs of visitors. A most imposing 
feature of the day was the reception of Rex,” an 
important personage of the last New Orleans Mardi 
Gras, and the pageant which escorted him to the Ex- 
position Buildings. Abroad, the event of the week 
was the unveiling at Taunton, England, of the bust 
of Henry Fielding, dramatist and novelist, concerning 
which we spoke ina recent paragraph in these col- 
umns. Mr. Lowell, the American Minister, was master 
of ceremonies, and delivered an address before a large 
audience, which included many persons well known in 
literary and dramatic circles, It is reported that Mr. 
Lowell paid a high tribute to the manliness of the 
character of the deceased author, and defended the 
works of Fielding from the charge of coarseness and 
immorality, arguing that his works were written in 
consonance with the spirit of the age in which he 
lived. The editor of the Art Amateur” was recently 
in Paris, where he called upon M. Bartholdi, the 
designer and builder of the gigantic statue of Liberty 
for Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor. It appears 
now that the statue will not be ready until next 
summer, when the three hundred and more pieces of 
the statue will be shipped by steamer, and the sculptor 
will visit America to attend to the erection of the 
work and behold the fulfillment of his conception in 


all ite magnitude and grandeur. 


SCIENCE MISCELLANY. 
THE VOLOANIO PEAKS OF NORTHERN OALIFORNIA. 


The recent terrible volcanic disturbances and earth- 
quakes in Ischia and Java, together with the threat- 
ening tremor of the earth which last week alarmed the 
inhabitants of Southern Oalifornia, give special inter- 
est to the consideration of this topic at the present 
time. In the American Journal of Science” for Sep- 

tember there is a very timely article on the Volcanoes 
of Northern California, Oregon, and Washington Ter- 
ritory,” by Arnold Hague and Joseph P. Iddings, of 
the United States Geological Survey, and from their ac- 
count of the investigations made in the Sierra and Cas- 
cade Ranges we quote the following paragraphs: 

„% Among the more prominent peaks along this belt of vol- 
canic cones may be mentioned Lassen's Peak and Mount 
Shasta in California; Mount Pitt, Three Sisters, Mount 
Jefferson, and Mount Hood in Oregon, and Mount St. 
Helens, Adams, Rainier, and Baker in Washington Territory. 
From this long line of volcanoes the geologists of the 
Fortieth Parallel Survey selected for the purpose of explora- 
tion the four peaks which, from their size, position, and geo- 
logical rélations, might be taken as typical of the chain. 
Mr. Clarence King explored the two great cones of Cali- 
fornia ; at the same time Mr. 8. F. Emmons undertook the 
examination of Mount Rainier, while Mount Hood was 
visited by one of the writers of the present article. The col- 
lections which they made at that time were deposited in the 
cabinet of the survey. 

„Lassen is eituated in California just north of the 


bold crest of the Sierra Nevada Range breaks down and is re- 
placed by lower and less regular ridges. From Laesen’s 
Peak this magnificent chain of volcanoes extends northward 
at irregular intervals for nearly five hundred miles. The 
principal volcanoes follow in general the axial lines of the 
Sierra and Cascade Ranges, breaking out either along the 
main line of upheaval or at a short distance to the west- 
ward. Volcanic extrasions along fissure-lines, and flows of 
lava, of greater or lese extent, unite the main peaks, forming 
a nearly continuous belt of igneous rocks. 

„Mount Rainier is the grandest of all the voleances of the 
Northwest, and forms the most prominent topographical 
object in Washington Territory, rising proudly above all 
other peaks, and towering far above the crest of the Cascade 
Range, which lies about twenty miles to the eastward. The 
surface features of the western portion of the Territory have 
been greatly modified by the great lava-flows of the volcano, 
and no less than four important rivers of the Territory rise 
among the glaciers of the mountain: the Nisqually, Puyal- 
lup, and White Rivers, which flow into Puget Sound, and the 
Cowlitz, which, running in a southwesterly direction, pours 
into the Columbia. Snow and ice cover the top of the volcano, 
reaching downward for five or six thousand feet, while with 
the most marked contrast the broad base of the mountain 
supports a dark, dense mountain forest vegetation of great 
graudeur. Thesummit of Mount Rainier is formed by three 
peaks, the highest situated to the eastward of the other two, 
and separated from them by deep and nearly inaccessible 
gorges, although they attain within a few hundred feet of the 
same altitude. The main peak presents a perfect circular 
cone, with a crater about a quarter of a mile in diameter. 
The altitude of the peak, as determined by the United States 
Coast Survey, is 14,444 feet. 

Mount Hood is situated directly on the crest of the Cas- 
cade Range, about twenty-five miles south of the Columbia 
River. It has an altitude of 11,225 feet above sea-level, 
rising about 6,000 feet above the main range; but the long 
lava-flows extending in every direction from the base of the 
volcano have buried beneath their mass nearly all remnants 
of pre-existing rocks. Mount Adame and Mount St. Helens, 
on the north side of the Columbia River, form, with Mount 
Hood, a triangle, the area of which has been the center of 
great volcanic activity. The summit ef Mount Hood is a 
single peak, a portion of a rim of an ancient crater, opening 
to the south. The crater is about one-half of a mile wide 
from east to west, the encircling wall for three-fifths of the 
circumference rising 450 feet above the snow and ice which 
fill the basin.” 


Books and Authors. 


RAWLINSON’S ORIENTAL MONARCEIES. 


These volumes, which first appeared in England seven 


years ago, and are now republished here, bring toa 
close this standard series of Oriental histories, upon 
which the distinguished author was employed for 
eighteen years. To Ohaldea. Assyria, Media, Baby- 
lonia, aucient Persia and Parthia, which were pre- 
viously treated, is here added the Sassanian or 
Neo-Persian Empire, which jis for the first time 
elaborately discussed from an Oriental point of view, 
and with all the light thrown upon it by modern 


research. Roman and Byzantine writers supply an 


account of the almost constant wars, as well as of the 


diplomatic intercourse, between Persia and the great 


Empire of the West. Recent scholarship has likewise 
made available the records of Armenian, Persian, 
and Arabic historians. Mordtmann and others have 
carefully collated and studied the coins which exist in 
varying numbers from each successive reign, have 
déciphered their legends, and thus rendered a most 


important service to Sassanian chronology and arch #ol- 


ogy. The topographical information yielded by private 
travelers and by national scientific expeditions, and 
the accurate sketches by Flandin, Ooste, and Texier, of 
monuments and works of art, have been diligently ex- 
amined and wisely used. These volumes equal their 
predecessors in their clear and vigorous style, in ex- 
haustive thoroughness, skillful combination, conscien- 


tious accuracy, the vivid delineation of characters and 


events, and the exhibition both of the motives of the 
actors and of the potent causes which shaped the course 
of the history. In freshly traversing ground pre- 


‘viously canvassed by Gibbon from the side of the Roman 


Empire he finds occasion not only to commend his dili- 
gence and general accuracy, but also to correct not a 
few errors, at least in subsidiary matters. 

Sassanian is derived from Sassan, who was the 
father, according to Armenian writers, or, according to 
Persian authorities, the remote ancestor, of Artaxerxes, 
the founder of the Neo-Persian Empire, though, curi- 
ously enough, neither Artaxerxes nor any of his suc- 
cessors trace their descent from him, nor is this name 
mentioned on any extant coins or inscriptions. This 
empire lasted for upwards of four centuries, from A. p. 
229 to 641, from the overthrow of the Parthian power 
until it fell itself before the encroachments of the 
Mohammedan dominion. The chief interest of the 
history gathers about the reigns of four dis- 
tinguished princes — the two Bapors, and Ohos- 


Mom Ancient and Bourese. By 
— 


roes I. and IL, whose eminent administrative abil- 
ity and military genius contrast strongly with the 
mediocrity or effeminacy of most of the remainder. 
Sapor L (Shah-pur, son of the king), the second mon- 
arch of the Sassanian line, ascended the throne a.p. 
240, upon the death of his father, Artaxerxes. The 
Roman Empire was distracted by pretenders and 
usurpers, and, through a succession of brief reigns, 
the government was lodged in weak and incompetent 
hands; an opportunity for successful attack was thus 
afforded, of which Sapor was not slow to avail him- 
self. ‘The valor of the Roman legions and the skill of 
their generals were not extinguished, however, and 
the fortunes of the war were marked by the same 
sudden revulsions as had previously characterized the 
struggles of Rome and Parthia. Sapor invaded Meso- 
potamia, swept on into Syria, made himself master of 
Antioch, and then was as rapidly driven back over the 
whole line of his advance by the Romans, who in turn 
penetrated to the Tigris and threatened his capital 
city, Ctesiphon, when the murder of the Emperor 
Gordian obliged them to retreat, after concluding a 
temporary peace. Fourteen years later Sapor again 
invaded the West, once more sacked and almost de- 
populated the queen city of Autioch, took the Emperor 
Valerian prisoner, tracked his way through Asia 
Minor with plunder and carnage, filled up the ravines 
and valleys of Oarpadocia with the bodies of the 
slain over which he led his cavalry, and, after mon- 
strous atrocities and cruelties, withdrew, ‘‘an avenger 
who sought to spread the terrors of his name, not 
one who really aimed at enlarging the limits of his 
empire.” 

After the death of Sapor abortive attempts were 
made to chastise Persia by Aurelian, by Probus, and 
by Carus. Finally, however, Galerius, the son-in-law 
and associate of Diocletian, after suffering disastrous 
defeat almost upon the very battle-field where Crassus 
and his army had perished three centuries and a half 
before, brought this first period of conflict between 
Rome and Persia to a termination by the decisive 
victory over Narses, a.p. 297. The peace which 
ensued was maintained for forty years. It was first 
broken by the second Sapor, who succeeded in re- 
voking the disadvantageous concessions made by his 
grandfather Narses, and in subjecting Rome in turn to 
humiliating conditions. 

His zeal for the religion of Zoroaster led to his perse- 
cution of his Christian subjects, and to the issuing of 
severe edicts against them. Such as sought the protec- 
tion of the Roman emperor under these circumstances 
were punished for disloyalty ; and when Symeon, Arch- 
bishop of Seleucia, remonstrated, he was put to death, 
the churches were closed, and the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty was confiscated. The friendly interposition of 
the Emperor Constantine against this oppressive and 


vexatious treatment was of no avail, and only led 


to an increase of bitterness. Things were tending 
toward an outbreak of hostilities when the death of 
Constantine, A. n. 337, precipitated the collision, which 
had for some time seemed to be inevitable. His abili- 
ties and military fame had imposed a salutary check 
upon Sapor, which was now removed. There was 
nothing to confront him but the third of a divided 
empire, and that the portion which had least martial 
vigor, and was ruied by Constantius, a youth of no 
distinction and of moderate ability. 

The war was prosecuted, with occasional intermis- 
sions and with various fluctuations, until the death of 
Constantius, in A. p. 861. The Persians were generally 
successful in the open field, but failed, as the Parthians 
had done before them, in conducting sieges. Thus, be- 
tween 838 and 850 Sapor besieged Nisibis at three 
different times without success; onee for sixty-three 
days, again for nearly three months, and finally for 
one hundred days. In his third and most desperate 
attempt he adopted the strange expedient of damming 
up the Mygdonius, and thus forming a lake which 
lifted his floating batteries almost to a level with the 
battlements of the city walls. Under the combined 
pressure of the water and the vigorous plying of his 
engines one hundred and fifty feet of the wall gave 
way. Nevertheless, such was the energy of the be- 
sieged that the assault was repelled, the breach re- 
paired, and Sapor, disheartened, was obliged 'to raise 
the siege. 

One of the most noted battles of the war was that 
at Singara, A. p. 348. Sapor, with a numerous and 
well-appointed army, crossed the Tigris on three 
bridges, and attacked the troops of Constantius, which 
were strongly posted upon rising ground, but was re- 
pulsed and driven back in great disorder. Thereupon 
the Roman army gave itself up to the plunder of the 
Persian camp, and to consequent revelry and dissipa- 
tion, so that the forces of Sapor, rallying and falling 
upon them in the night, inflicted upon them a most 


| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
disastrous rout. 
Julian, upon his accession, was inflamed with the 
‘ambition of following in the track of Alexander and 
ol Trajan, and of earning the title of Persicus. He 
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therefore contemptuously refused the overtures of 
Sapor, declaring that he would only treat with him 
face to face at Ctesiphon. Gathering an immense 
army, he dispatched one division by the northern route 
through Armenia, while he himself, with the main 
body, marched down the valley of the Euphrates, 
attended by a vast number of transports, intending to 
effect a junction in the neighborhood of the Persian 
capital. In this unfortunate expedition Julian lost his 
life; and his successor, Jovian, was glad to purchase 
peace and the safety of the surviving remnant of the 
army by yielding to all the demands of Sapor. Rome 
relinquished all her gains, and fell back behind the line 
occupied at the first breaking out of hostilities. Sapor’s 
conduct of this war was extremely creditable. In the 
twenty-seven years during which it lasted he fought 
numerous pitched battles, and was never once defeated. 
He is deservedly ranked as one of the greatest of the 
Sassanian monarchs, superior to all his predecessors, 
and to all but one of his successors—the first Chos- 
roes. 
Chosroes I. ascended the throne of homie A.D. 531, 
and reigned forty-eight years. His fame rests especially 
on his military exploits and successes, though his 
domestic administration likewise was admirable. He 
was engaged in almost uninterrupted contests, but 
triumphed in every quarter, and scarcely experienced 
a reverse. The collapse of Persia in her struggle with 
Rome as soon as he was in his grave is a tolerably 
decisive indication that she owed her long career of 
victory under his guidance to his uncommon military 
genius. The reign of Chosroes II., grandson of the pre- 
ceding, from A. p. 591 to 628, was the most remarkable 
in the entire series for its extremes of elevation and 
depression. The Sassanian empire at no time extended 
its limits or was so distinguished for military achieve- 
ments as in the twenty years from A. p. 602 to 622; 
and it seldom reached so low a point as in the years 
immediately preceding and following. His father, 
Hormisdas IV., was deposed and put to death in con- 
sequence of his capricious folly and tyranny, and 
Chosroes, who had been previously driven into ban- 
ishment, was placed upon the throne. Meanwhile, 
Barham, the general of the Persian army, who had 
been wantonly and grossly insulted by Hormisdas, 
was marching upon the capital. He refused all terms 
of accommodation with Chosroes, drove him from 
Ctesiphon, and assumed the reins of empire himself. 
Chosroes solicited and obtained aid from the Romans, 
who restored him to his capital and kingdom, and the 
usurper was defeated and slain. The early portion of 
his reign was defaced by acts of ingratitude and 
cruelty; but he was mindful of his obligations to the 
Romans, and maintained friendly relations with them 
until the murder of his benefactor, the - Emperor 
Maurice, and the usurpation of Phocas, when Chosroes 
avowed his intention to avenge the death of the for- 
mer. The important fortress of Dara was taken by him 
after a siege of nine months. The Roman army which 
protected Syria was defeated and destroyed, and 
Apameia and Antioch were sacked. Meanwhile, 
Phoeas had fallen; and the youthful Heraclius had 
become emperor in his stead. Chosroes, however, 
continued the war, and pushed his conquests rapidly 
forward. Jerusalem was taken after a siege of fifteen 
days, and given over to plunder. Pelusium was sur- 
prised, Alexandria taken, and all Egypt, which had 
enjoyed a respite from foreign war since the days of 
Julius Cesar, hastened to make its submission, Bands 
of Persians advanced up the valley of the Nile to the 
confines of Ethiopia, and established the authority of 
Chosroes over the whole country, in which no Persian 
had set foot since Alexander of Macedon had wrested 
it from Darius Codomannus. At the same time 
another Persian army advanced through Asia Minor to 
Chalcedon, upon the strait opposite Constantinople. 
Ambassadors sent by Heraclius to sue for peace were 
imprisoned and maltreated, and all terms refused. The 
haughty reply of Chosroes was that the empire was his, 


and that Heraclius must descend from his throne-. 


Thus the whole of the Roman possessions in Asia and 
Eastern Africa were lost in fifteen years, and the em- 
pire of Persia extended from the Euphrates and Tigris 
to the Egean and the Nile, attaining once more slmost 
the same dimensions that it had reached under the first 
and kept until the third Darius. The elegant but 
unfinished palace at Mashita, in the land of Moab, 
first discovered and described by Canon Tristram, 
shows that it was not merely a temporary occupation 
that was contemplated, but that these conquests were 
regarded as a permanent ‘acquisition, to be held and 
occasicnally visited. 

Baut the fortunes of the war changed. Heraclius 
boldly resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. Having command ot the open sea, he first 
sailed with troops to the Gulf of Issus, in the angle 
between Asia Misor and Syria, and conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign in that region. The following year 
he transported an army by way of the Black Sea to 


Armenia, and pushed 


— 


Baphrates to Cilicia. Subsequently he penetrated to 


Dastagherd, where Chosroes had fixed his capital, cap- 
tured it, and returned in triumph, bearing away three 
hundred standards, trophies of Chosroes’s former vic- 
tories. Upon this ensued the speedy collapse of the 
Persian power, the death of Chosroes, and the end of 
the seventh great Oriental monarchy. 

One cannot read even this brief summary of this 
long series of campaigns without a new sense of the 
folly of ambition and the worthlessness of the con- 
flicts which have deluged the worla with blood to no 


purpose. 


RECENT BOOKS. 

By their Student's Edition the Messrs. Putnam's Sons have 
put the best history of Washington—namely, Irving's —within 
the reach of every one, as the price is but sixty cents.——A 
capital handy dictionary for the use of stude ats and travelers 
has just been issued by G. P. Putnam's Sons, with English, 
French, and German vocabulary arranged in three parallel 
columns. It is compiled by George F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., 
and will doubtless become a favorite book of reference. 
One of the latest duodecimo editions of the Harpers’ Franklin 
Square Library is Mr. David Christie Murray's By the Gate 
of the Sea. ——Messrs. Putnam’s Sons are well to the fore in 
their timely issue of a guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and its allied lines. Considerable interest attaches to this 
excellent little book from the demonstrations now being made 
in the Wast over the opening of this new road.——A book 
which should interest editors and those engaged in education 
is the History of the New York State Association,” issued 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 21 Park Place, New York.—— 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issaed two convenient little 
hand-books, entitled ‘‘The Hand-Book of the Earth,” by 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, and ‘‘ Universal Phonography,” by 
G. G. Allen, Principal of the Allen Stenegraphic Institute, 
Boston.——‘' The Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal,” 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, is the 
latest. additiou to the long list of books tor Sunday-school 
services. It is a compilstion of those songs which have found 
most favor in Sunday-schools for years past.——Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston, publish in pamphlet form a book of War 
Songs,” which includes all of the songs of war and home which 
one heard whistled and sung in the streets fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but which now are traditions to the present genera- 
tion of children. They are interesting. historically, but not in- 
trinsically.——“ Training Schools for Nurses” is a little book 
published by Putnam's Sons, and contains considerable useful 
information on this subject in brief and compact form. It 
is also convenient as a book of reference in charitable 
work. —— ‘Verbal Pitfalls” (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse) 
aims to help one to speak and write correctly. We do not see 
any special advantage in it over other standard books of the 
sort in general use, but it answers a useful purpose.——The 
library of'educational books which the Chautauqua idea” has 
called into being is augmented by a little work called Easy 
Lessons in Vegetable Biology,” by the Rev. J. H. White, M.D. 
Beginniug with simple and elementary facts on biology, it 
gradually progresses to more intricate questions, and states 
clearly what the autbor believes is the Christian philosophy 
of life.——No. 46 of the Chautauqua Text-Books deals with 
Parliamentary Practice, by the Rev. T. B. Neely, A.M., 
and is a useful compend for inexperienced parliamentarians, 
based on Cushing, Roberts, and other authorities. Its 
advantage is small size and small price. —— Another 
of the Chautauqua publications is a volume entitled 
% Pictures from English History,” selected and edited by 
Coleman E. Bishop (Phillips & Hunt, New York.) It is 


made up of historical episodes as they are described in the 


works of most of the prominent English historians and au- 
thors. It contains also a chronology of English history, aud 
an appendix with questions aud blanks left for answers: 
wherein the student may note his own memoranda. A 
copious index adds to the usefulness of this interesting book. 
„Jewish Artisan Life,” by Dr. Frank Delitzsch (Funk & Wag- 
nalis), number ninety-six of the Standard Library, gives 
much curious and interesting, rather than practically valuable 
or important, information respecting the state of lator and 
the opinions respecting it among the Jews in the time of 


Christ. It is mainly derived from the Talmud, and gives 


more information of the literature than the mechanics of the 
subject.“ The Scriptural Idea of Man” (Scribners) con- 
sists of the six leetures given by Dr. Mark Hopkins at New 
Haven, Chicago, Oberlin, and Princeton, the first. of which, 
on Man Created,” was published not long since in our col- 
umns. He opposes evolution as an explanation of man’s 
origin.“ Plato’s Best Thoughts” (Scribners) is a compila- 


tion from Jowett’s admirable translation of the Dialogues 


of Plato.” Ifit stimulates English readers to get and read 
for themselves the fall work it will do a very good service. 
——‘*‘ Young People’s Life of George Washington (John B. 
Alden), by William M. Thayer, may be commended on the 
ground that anything that stimulates boys to take up such 
biegraphy is of valuable service ; but it appears to us to have 
rather too much of hypercritical material in it.“ Nature, 
Addresses, and Lectures,” Essays (Heughton, Mifflin & 
Co.), are the first two volumes of the new Riverside Edition of 
Emerson’s complete works, of which we need say nothing 
more than that in type and paper they are admirable speci- 


mens of the Riverside work. a er 


him as a young man, and is new to us. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
SOME FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mussrs. Jamus R. Oseoop & Co. publish carly ti 
October an entirely new edition of Alfred Tennyson’s 
„Princesa,“ with one hundred and twenty new and beautiful 
illustrations on wood; the designs and engraving being the 
work of the very best American talent in both departments. 


Mr. A. V. S. Anthony has the general — skate 
work, which ought to be of superior quality. They also 
have just ready two new and tasteful editions of Owen Mere- 
dith’s ever popular Lucile ;” one, to be known as the Tre- 
mont Edition, is in 16mo size, printed with red line border 
and artistically Illustrated; the other, the Pocket Editiou, Is 
in the shape of the Little Classic Series, contains thirty illus- 
trations, and is elegantly bound. Both editions are from 
new électrotype plates, and are printed in the best style. At 
the same time Messrs. Osgood will issue Mr. Henry James’s 
comedy, Daisy Miller,” in convenient library style; also 
„A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War,” based on the best au- 
thorities of North, South, and Europe, and written in a fas- 
cinatiog manner, by Colonel T. A. Dodge, U. S. A., whose 
former work on The Campaign of Chancellorsville” is 8 
guarantee of excellence and accuracy. 

—MAcmILtitan & Co. wiil publish in England a new novel 
which has just been completed by Mies Julia C. Fletcher, the 
author of ‘‘Kismet” aud Mirage.” Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
are Miss Fletcher's American publishers. They also have in 
preparation a new edition of Mr. T. H. Ward's Eaglish 
Poets,” revised throughout and augmented with extracts from 
the three poets recently dead. Rossetti will be treated by Mr. 
Pater, O'Shaughnessy by Mr. Gosse, and James Thompson 
(author of The ‘City of Dreadful Night“) by Mr. Philip 
Bourke Marston. | 

—RoBertTs BrotHerRs have just received from Edwin 
Arnold the original manuscript of his new ‘‘ Indian Idylle,“ 
with the request that the book should be promptly put in 
type and the proof sent to him for revision previous to bis 
visit to the East. The volume will be about the same size as 
„The Light of Asia,” and is to be published simultaneously 
in England and in America. 

—D. ArrLIrox & Co. will publish immediately an 2 * 
mous work entitled The Conflict in Nature and Life,” 
study of antagonism in the constitution of things. Medieval 
Civilization,” the new volume in the History Primers, 
written by Professor George Barton Adams, of Drury College, 
Mo.; the third volame of Christian Literature Primers, 
in which the Rev. George A. Jackson treats of the Post- 
Nicene Greek Fathers, A. D. 3235-750;” Foundations of 
Natural Belief,” in which the methods of natural theology 
are vindicated against modern objeetions by the Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, of Cornell University; ‘‘ Normal Music Course 
(First Reader), a series of exercises defining and illustrating 
the art of sight-reading, by John W. Tufts aud H. E. Holt; 
„ Cumulative Method for Learning German,” by Adolphe 
Dreyspring, adapted to school or home instruction; and 
the eighth and ninth volumes of the Parchment Shakes- 
peare,” which will be complete in twelve volumes. : 


—THE AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS of Cupples, Upham & Co. 
include the following: a new novel entitled The Love of a 
Lifetime,” by the author of From Madge to Margaret: 
„About Spain,” by W. H. Downes, a well-known Boston jour- 
nalist, with many exquisite illustrations (duodecimo); 4 
Memoir of Charles Lowe,“ with extracts from his diary and 
letters, by Martha Perry Lowe; ; Stray Chords,” a volume 
of poems, by Julia Anagnos, daughter of Julia Ward Howe; 
Patrice; Her Love and Labor,” a poem in four parts, by 
Edward F. Hayward, author of Ecce Spiritus ;” a holiday 
edition of the Poems and Sonnets” by Owen Insley ; 
% Business Man's Assistant,” by I. R. Butts. Whence? 
What? and Where ?” by J. R. Nichols (popular edition in 
paper covers). 

Tun Mzssrs. SCRIBNER will publish during the Fall 
The Philosophical Basis of Theism; an Examination of 
the Personality of Man, to Ascertain his Capacity to Kuow 
and Serye God ; and the Validity of the Principle Underlying 
the Defense of Theism,” an important new book by Dr. 
Samuel Harris, cf Yale College. Also, an American edition 
of Professor John Stuart Blackie’s volume, The Wisdom of 
Goethe.” The editor introduces the work with a sympa- 
thetic and acute essay, An Estimate of the Character of 
Goethe,” which adds very much to the substantial interest of 
the book. Also, a little volume entitled Mr. Gilpin’s 
Frugalities,” by Miss Susan Anna Brown, the author of the 
pretty and useful Book of Forty Puddings,” published a year 
ago. Professor Julius Köstlin's Life of Martin Luther,” 
which Mr. Froude, in his recent articles in the Contempo- 
rary Review,” cites so often and so warmly commends, will 
soon be published by this house, simultaneously with its 
appearance in England. Now that the four huodreth anni- 
versary of Luther’s birth (the 10th of November) is so rapidly 
approaching, the book will be looked forward to with pecul- 
iar interest. They will also publish a new story for young 
people from the pen of Dr. Edward. Eggleston, relating the 
life of the Hoosier School-Boy.” 

—‘AMERIOAN ComMONWEALTHS " is the title of a new 
series which. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce, to be 
brought out under the editorial care of Horace E. Scudder, 
and to include a popular yet thoroughly accurate history of 
such of the States of the Union as have contributed in any 
marked degree to determine the form of the American gov- 
ernment, or have had any distinctive social, political, or 
economical history. The first volume of the series, which 
will be devoted to Virginia, and will be published early in 
September, is from the trained hand of John Esten Cooke, 
well known as one of the leading writers of the Old Dominion. 
Oregon will be treated by the Rev. Dr. William Barrows; 
South Carolina by the Hon. William H. Trescot, formerly A- 
sistant Secretary of State; Maryland by William Hand Browne, 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University; Pennsylvania by 
the Hon. Wayne MacVeigh ; Kentucky by Professor N. 8. 


Shaler, of Harvard University. 


AIS. Jans T. Frs, who has had long experietice in 
philanthropic work, has written a practical little book en- 
titled “‘ How to Help the Poor,” which Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. will soon publish, and their other announcements include 
„A Hand-Book of English 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Andover has a full and harmonious faculty. Two 
new professorships have been created and manned the 
past year, and three vacancies have been filled, giving 
the seminary a corps of nine professors in all. Three 
of the new professors (Harris, Hincks, and Taylor) 
were instalied last June, and two have been inducted 
into office the past week : the Rev. Frank E. Woodruff, 
as Associate Professor of Sacred Literature, and the Rev. 
George F. Moore, as Hitchcock Professor of Hebrew. 
Both of the candidates, as did their associates last June, 
subscribed to the creed as ‘‘ expressing substantially 
the system of truth taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
This caveat substantially,“ or its equivalent, is in the 
Cambridge platform, and all objection to its use now 
flies in the face of the history of creed-subscriptions. 
The principle is also recognized outside of theological 
applications. Certain astute jurists objected that 
Charles Sumner, when elected Senator, could not con- 
sistently, with his views of slavery, take the oath 
of office to support the Constitution. Mr. Sumner re- 
plied that the Constitution iu substance guaranteed 
his doctrine ; and it was the broad application of the 
principle that under the Constitution ‘‘slavery is 
sectional and freedom national,” that insured our 
political progress outside of the tenets of the old polit- 
ical parties. 

The principle feature of the services on Thursday 
was the ordination of Professor Woodruff as a Congre- 
gational minister, the prayer of consecration being by 
Dr. Owen Street, of Lowell, the right hand by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Ropes, of Bangor Seminary, and the ser- 
mon by Dr. R D. Hitchcock, of Union Theological 
Seminary. The sermon was a production of remark- 
able brilliancy, terseness, insight, and comprehension 
of the vital forces of Christianity, based on the words 
of Christ, as revised: Jesus said, For judgment came 
I into this world, that they who see not may see, and 
that they who see may become blind.” Spiritual blind- 
ness and its cure was the preacher’s theme. Every 
man should boldly face the question of his spiritual 
blindness, for offended dignity appears foolish when 
confronted by the facts. The New Testament em- 
ploys the three figures—blindness, paralysis, death. 
In the order of history the hard, dry, scholastic age 
follows the creative age. The last uplifting was in 
the Protestant Refermation. Now the Sadducees have 
come. They are never far behind the scribes and 
Pharisees. The triplet is never broken. Doubt is in 
the air—doubt of the personality of God and the im- 
mortality of man. And the blind men say we have 
only law, working blindly. Luther's mission was to 
interpret the Epistle to the Galatians and give Paul his 
place in history. The next Luther will be of the 
Petrine type. His tripod will be the Sermon on the 
Mount, Peter’s Pentecostal sermon, and the ethical 
Epistie of James. This is in the horizon now. Its 
object will be to Christianize Christendom—America, 
England, Germany. Its duty will be to arraign every 
one before the bar of conscience. In this process we 
shall arrive at the assurance of a personal God. It 
may be a logical process, but it looks much like an 
intuition. Philosophy can show us no way out of the 
hard universe of work and wages. In the universe of 
law, and light, and of lightning, is there any escape 
from personal deserts? Science cannot answer this 
question. When it hall be answered religion will 
have come. Of the nine religions with which Chris- 
tianity is sometimes compared only four survived. 
Four have never made an attempt to conquer the 
Occident. Buddhism has pretensions. If one thinks 
Christianity is dying let him put his ear to the ground 
and hear the tramp of the legions. What is Chris- 
tianity? Christianity is safe enough, if only we have 
found out what Christianity is. This is the question 
which this generation is asking, and which has not 
been satisfactorily answered for it. The last word 
has not been formulated by any creed or dogma. The 
Apostles’ Oreed is the best expression of Christian- 
ity as yet, the core of which is the forgiveness of sins ; 
and it ought to be the only requirement for admission 
to the church. Vision must be religious. When we 
would see the working power of Christianity we 
must forget all else except what Christ showed to the 
blind man. Christ’s creed is older than the Apostles’. 
He is the light of the world. From the Catechism, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Apostles’ Creed, we need to 
go back to the Christian creed: Dost thou believe in 
the Son of God?” For judgment he came into the 
world. Conscience is wounded, and there is only one 
Healer in the universe. I must be forgiven out and 
out, and forgiveness costs. It costs God something, 
and always has. But we may know that he has not 
flung us out on the cold doorstone of a law of the 
universe. We must go back to obedience, and hear a 
voice which could not have been repeated if it had 
not been heard, calling to-day, to-morrow, ‘ Follow 


me.” This sermon seemed to me to be the voice of a 


seer, Written several years ago, it voiced the move- 


ment of the Spirit in our times with rare beauty of 
diction and scope of thought. It was a sermon in- 
stinct with the life and movement of the Christian 
thought of to-day. 

In reponse to letters of invitation sent out by the 
Massachusetts League, which was formed immediately 
after the election last Fall to represent and voice inde- 
pendent politics, some two hundred gentlemen met at 
Young’s Hotel on Saturday last to deliberate on the 
present political situation. Theodore Lyman pre- 
sided, and representative men, lay and clerical, were 
present from most parts of the State. Letters of sym- 
pathy with the objects of the meeting and of regret 
that they could not be present were read from Pres- 
ident Seelye, of Amherst College; President Carter, of 
Williams College; F. W. Bird, and others. The 
meeting unanimously adopted an address setting forth 
the principles of independent politics. The time has 
passed,“ it declares, ‘‘ when a nomiration meant an 
election, and the people are more critical than ever 
before of the men and the principles offered to their 
choice.” ‘' Anxious as we are to defeat the present 
executive, we yet remember that, while the person is 
but a temporary humiliation, the system he represents 
is more dangerous and insidious than the man, and 
calls for our emphatic and lasting condemnation.” 
The address also declares that reform the people will 
have“ through parties now existing, or over the re- 
mains of parties which lack the ability or the desire to 
secure such reforms.” While the names of Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., H. L. Pierce, and Samuel G. Cobb 
were acknowledged to be satisfactory as possible 
nominees, the question of a candidate was left out of 
the address. This Independent movement is strong. 
It will affiliate with the Republicans if they make a 
good nomination. At present Henry L. Peirce is fore- 
most in the fleld. He is not seeking the place, nor 
has he intimated that he will accept the position if con- 
ferred upon bim. Indications now point to a thorough 
defeat of Butler and Butlerism in the coming election. 

The two fairs, Foreign” and ‘‘Mechanics’,” are get- 
ting well under way. The formal opening of the former 
on Monday drew a large attendance, and the exercises 
were interesting ; addresses appropriate to the occasion 
were made by President Bradlee ; the Hon. John Jay, 
of New York, grandson of one of the Commissioners 
from the United States who signed the treaty of 
peace in Paris a hundred years ago; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., the great-grandson of John Adams, 
another signer of the treaty ; ex-Governor Rice, Mayor 
Palmer, and others. Remarks were also made by 
representatives from foreign lands. Mr. Adams, in 
view of the peace of which the occasion was the hun- 
dredth auniversary, said it is ‘‘ the centennial of our 
country. ” 

The opening of the Manufacturers’ Institute Exhibi- 
tion, Wednesday, was an occasion of much interest. 
Governor Butler went from the State House under a 
brilliant military escort. Appropriate speeches were 
made by the Governor, Secretary Chandler, Governor 
Jarvis, of North Carolina ; Judge Lyons, of Colorado; 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, General Thomas A. Walker 
(orator of the day), and Mayor Palmer. Both Fairs 
give good promise of excellent success. Here in Bos- 
ton we begin to feel that the lion and the lamb can lie 
down together, and the weapons of war can become 
the implements of husbandry. 


—The books of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions closed the financial year the past week with 
some $1,000 on the credit side in excess of the expend- 
itures. The receipts during the twelvemonth have 
been about $514 000—an increase over the preceding 
year of some $60,000; $44,000 by donations, and 
$16,000 by legacies. It has been a prosperous year 
with the Board, and its almoners may well thank God 
and take courage. 

—Phillips Academy, Andover, begins the year with 
one hundred and ninety boys responding to the roll- 
call the first day, and with a prospect of two hundred 
and forty. 

—Professor George F. Moore has preached several 
Sundays at the South Church in Andover. His ser- 
vices greatly pleased the hearers. He already has the 
reputation of a brilliant student, having familiarity 
with eleven languages, and he is just addjng Sanscrit 
to the list. 

—It was interesting to note Professor Park listening 
to the sermon of Professor Hitchcock, in Andover 
Chapel. The teacher had the opportunity to gauge the 
ideas and insight of his former pupil. 

—The initial number of the ‘‘ Andover Review,” a 
religious and theological monthly, to be edited by the 
Andover Professors, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, will appear in December. The 


projectors claim that it will advocate the principles 
orthodoxy.” 

—The Hon. Alpheus Hardy stetes that during his 
connection with the Executive Oommittee of the 


American Board for twenty-eight years, he has not 
known a meeting which was not called to order on the 
minute by the chairman. 


IN AND ABOUT CHIOAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


The reopening of the Ministers’ Meetings, Monday 
morning, was a sign that vacations are over, and that 
the wanderers are ready and eager to enter upon their 
accustomed duties. Both Baptists and Congregation- 
alists gave up the time to a report of vacation experi- 
ences, which, as usual. were varied and racy. Next 
Monday Dr. Goodwin is to tell us of California, the 
Chinese, and the Mormons; Secretary Ninde and 
Professor Willcox, of some things seen in Europe. 

In most of our churches communion was deferred 
till the second Sunday in September. To those churches 
wnich had the communion at the usual time the addi- 
tions were gratifyingly large. Three of those joining 
the First Church were Chinese. One came by letter 
from Mr. Pond’s church in San Francisco; another by 
letter from the Mt. Vernon Church in Boston; the third, a 
woman, and the wife of one of the men, by letter from 
the Presbyterian church in Canton, China. This reminds 
us that our Tabernacle Church, a few years ago, had 
fourteen different nationalities represented in its list of 
members, and that its Sunday-school of more than a 
thousand was largely composed of the children of 
foreigners. It is not hard to realize that the influence 
of Christian work here may easily extend to the ends 
of the earth. 

Last Wednesday evening Dr. Goodwin gave his 
people an address on the history and evils of Mor. 
monism. The same evening Dr. Noble received a 
hearty welcome from the members of the Union Park 
Church. The Doctor has just returned froma month’s 
vacation at the East. The Rev. Wm. M. Laurence, of 
the Second Baptist Church, and his wife were happily 
surprised, one evening last veek, with gifts and con- 
gratulations suited to the twelfth anniversary of 
their marriage. Few churches in the city are doing 
better work than the Second Baptist, and few men are 
more successful or more highly esteemed than its 
pastor. 

Tuesday wasa — day for the newsboys of the 
city. Allusion to Mr. Silsby’s work among them has 
already been made in this correspondence. On the 
second Sunday in May Mr. Silsby met seven of these 
boys in his office. The number rapidly increased, till 
in a few weeks the matter of their accommodation 
became serious. At this juncture B. F. Jacobs, who 
had a Sunday-echool in the Rink, at the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Congress Street, offered to share 
his rooms with Mr. Silsby. Last Sunday three hundred 
and sixty-five newsboys, in sixty different classes, gath- 
ered there. On the whole, their behavior was excellent. 
That morning, as a reward for attendance on ten suc- 
cessive Sundays, over three hundred suits of clothes 
were given out, and these boys and their friends were 
invited to a picnic on the following Tuesday. The IIli- 
nois Central generously furnished the train. The Park 
Commissioners gave free access to their grounds. 
Two or three gentleman, Messrs. Drake, Palmer, and 
Armorer, provided the dinner, to which ample justice 
was done by not less than six hundred hungry boys. 
There is no doubt about the excellence of Mr. Silsby’s 
work thus far. Mr. Silsby has great confidence in 
the honor of the boys, and believes that, with proper 
assistance, he can secure the regular attendance upon 
his Sunday-school of nearly all the newsboys in the 
city. The terrible increase in crime in all our cities, 
and among all classes of people, the reports of suicides, 
murders, divorces, thefts, which fill the columns of our 
journals, emphasize the obligation upon Christian 
people to embrace every opportunity for doing good 
within their reach. For nothing can save us but a 
hearty and thorough acceptance of the principles of 
the gospel. 

We are greatly saddened by the confirmation of a 
rumor which has been in the air several weeks, that 
Dr. H. Webster Jones, one of the first physicians in 
the city, has abandoned his practice, said , be worth 
$80,000 a year, deserted his wife, and, in company with 
the wife of another man, sailed for Europe or Australia. 
Socially, morally, in ei ectually, no man stood higher 
than Dr. Jones. A graduate of Yale College, of fine 
family connection, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, he was the last man as to whose moral princi- 
ple any suspicion could have been cherished. Even 
now his friends hope that it will be found that over- 
work or partial insanity is the cause of his sad fail. 

The President has been with us again. Rufus Hatch 
and his guests have returned from the Yellowstone 
Park, and aro loud in their praises of that wonderful 
region. Though the cold weather and the frosty nights 
are seriously threatening our corn crop, the prospects 
of trade were never better; nor has there ever 
been a time in the history of the city when building of 
every sort was pushed with more activity. Were the 
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wealth which God — into cur lap only par- 
tially consecrated to the cause of Obrist, what mighty 
work it would accomplish in his name! Still, we are 
not despondent, for the wealthy have never been more 
- generous than they now are, and we remember whose 
are the cattle on a thousand hills, and who turneth the 
king’s heart as the rivers of water are turned. The 
merchants of the city are erecting a building at the 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Twelfth Street for a 
Manual Training School Mr. Armorer has purchased 
a block of land in one of the most destitute parts of 
the city, upon which he proposes to expend a large 
sum of money for the moral improvement of that 
region, Other men are anxiously seeking opportuni- 
ties for wisely investing a part of their funds for the 
good of their fellow creatures; and our churches, as 
never before, are opening their doors to the poor as 
well as to the rich, and are studying the problems of 
human need with an interest and enthusiasm which 
nothing but the Spirit of God can have given. 
8, 1888. 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 

coluzans,) 
The Sunday-schools are about to begin a new year’s 
work ; teachers and pupils are returning from seaside and 
mountain, glad to meet in the familiar place. How much 
will have been accomplis:ed by your united efforts by the 
time you flit again? Aside from the influence you will have 
on each other, who will be made better or happier because 
of your privileges? There are many things you can do that 
will let sunshine into dark corners ; that will help toa nobler, 
truer life those who by nature or circumstances are beering 
heavy burdens. One class of nine young girls have decided 
to entirely clothe two little girls at one ef the hospitals where 
crippled children are treated; there are about fifty other 
children who need the work of the heart and hands of some 
other class of young girls in the same place. Christmas will 
be here long before we are ready for it, and hundreds and 
hundreds of children are dependent on your effort for their 
Christmas joys. Let the classes meet every other Saturday 
afternoon for two hours, and, while one reads aloud, let busy 
fingers make aprons, dresses, underclothing, knit reins, cover 
worsted balls, make cotton elephants, rabbits, kittens; any- 
thing, everything that will make our homeless, motherless lit- 
tle ones happy Can you picturea long room in which anum- 
ber of children are playinground? Sitting close to the wall isa 
little boy, with a pale face, watching them; his feet are raised 
on another chair; he cannot move from that corner because, 
if one of the others should knock against him, he would, in 
all probability, be severely injured. Through the liberality 
of a Sunday-school in Brooklyn he has been provided with a 
rolling chair. Every child’s hospital, no doubt, has one or 
more inmates who need just sucha chair. Let some one 
from your school visit and find out what is needed at that 
special point; then provide it. If you cannot visit and 
interest yourself in hospital work, you can send your work 
to some one who would be glad to distribute the results of 
your labor for you. Do not look over the sick and poor at 
your own door; remember that charity begins at home,” 
to a certain extent. The little folks will enjoy their own 
pleasures more if some hour of each week is devoted to the 
manufacture of articles designed for those who are less 
fortunate than they. They need not be saddened by details. 
Provide articles that can be sold, and devote the proceeds to 
a Fresh-Air Fund for next summer. Do not let the year 
close without seeing some tangible results for good in your 
own lives, and, as a proof of your appreciation of your own 
blessing, scatter sunshine in the dark places. 

—The Summer School of Christian Philosophy, which in 
previous years has been held at Greenwood Lake, has 
had two sessions this year—one at Atlantic High- 
lands and one at Richfield Springs; the latter school 
has been the most successful ever held. The lectures | 


have been attended by large audiences, and many distin- Convention will be ‘held at New London, September 18 


guished listeners have been in attendance. Among those 
present at the lectures or conversations have been such men 
as Drs. Lothrop and Peabody, of Boston ; Professors B. N. 

Martin, D. 8. Martin, Drisler; the Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith; the Rev. Dr. Rylance, of New York ; Professor Patton, 
of Princeton; Professor Welch, of Auburn; the Rev. Dr. Errett, 
of Cincinnati; the Hon. Henry L. Clinton, of New Tork; Gov- 


ernor Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, and many others more 


or less well known. Every lecture has been well attended, 
aed the conversations following the lectures, which have 

been participated in by such eminent thinkers as those 
named above, have excited the utmost interest. The lectures 
of Drs. Bylance, Deems, Martin, Peabody, and Errett at- 
tracted” most attention. This summer school is growing. 
Appealing to no crowd, and seeking no populerity by cheap 
performances, it is marking out and helping to excite a 
deeper interest and a profounder study in these questions of 
science and philosophy which concern our Christian faith. 

Ihe chapel of the Emanuel Baptist Church at Brooklyn, 
N. T., was opened September 6 With appropsigte stevices. 
The Rey. John Humpstone is pastor. 

—There are in this city over two hundred thousand young 
men between the ages of fifteen and thirty, the majority of 
whom seldom attend our churches, and many belong to the 
dangerous classes. Of the 51,300 males arrested last year, 
26,186 were under thirty years of age. To save some of 
these, and to help others of the better clase to resist the temp- 
tations that everywhere beset them, the Twenty-third Street 
Theater, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, has been leased 
for Sunday evenmg services, of an attractive and practical 
character, specially adapted to young men, and will be 
Special efforts will 
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ftrem the New York clergymen. Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, is 


commenced August 12. 


from Livérpool last week in the ‘‘Sarmatian.” He is the 


band them together in effort for the good of others, and to 
bring them into closer sympathy and connection with the 
churches. Ministers of the various denominations will co- 
operate in the services. The Rev. C. C. Goss, pastor in charge. 
—The stated meeting of the Buard of Managers was held 
at the Bible House, on Thursday, September 6, Charles 
Tracy, Eeq., Vice-President, in the chair. Reports were 
presented showing: the progress of the colportage work in 
the re-supply of the country: 263 colporteurs having visited 
73,788 families in July, selling Scriptures to- the value of 
$11,840, and making gratuitous distribution to destitute 
families and persons to the value of 21,9855; the number of 
copies put into circulation by this means being 38 981. 
Interesting statements were presented to the Board concern- 
ing progress made in circulating the Scriptures in Cuba and 
Guatemala: also letters from the European Turkey Mission 
of the American Board, the Bible Society of France, and the 
Society’s agents in Japan, Brazil, and elsewhere. Grants and 
consignments of boozs for colportage and for sale and dis- 
tribution at home and abroad were made to the value of 
$18,200. Arrangements were made for printing at the Bible 
House the Mortlock New Testament, translated by the Rev. 
R. W. Logan; the Hawaiian Bible, and a volume containing 
the greater part of the Old Testament translated into 
Mpongwe, by the Rey. William Walker, of the Gaboon 
Mission 


he annual convention of the Protestant Epiecopal 
Diocese of New York will be held in that city, September 26. 
The subject of an assistant bishop for Bishop Potter will 
be decided. Several names are being discussed in connection 
with the office; the Rev. Drs. Morgan Dix, of Trinity Church, 
Henry C. Potter, of Grace Church, are among the number ; 
there is no certainty that the assistant bishop will be chosen 


also mentioned as a probable nominee. As a nominee must 
receive the majority vote of both clergy and laity in separate 
ballots, it is not probable that Dr. Dix would be elected, as 
he is not in sympathy with the liberal wing of the church, 
who are in the majority in the diocese. If an assistant is 
elected he will be consecrated during the session of the 
General Convention which meets in October at Philadelphia. 

—A Convocation of the colored clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will be held ia New York City, September 
12, 13, and 14, in St. Philip’s Church. It is the first gathering 
of the kind in this country. : 

—The Rev. J. W. White, of Milroy, Pa., has been deposed 
from the ministry by the Presbytery of Huntingdon. His 
views appear from the brief report before us to be substan- 
tially Bushnellian. At the close of the proceedings the Rev. 
J. C. Wilhelm, of Petersburg, announced his doctrinal agree- 
ment with Mr. White, and withdrew from the Presbytery. 

—The death of Mrs. Clara Gray Schaufiler, wife of the Rev. 
Henry A. Schauffler, is a blow which falls heavily on a large 
circle of relatives and friends. Mrs. Schauffler was closely 
identified with the missionary work of her husband. Since 
their return to America, some two years since, Mrs. Schauf- 
fler has addressed many women's meetings, where her enthu- 
siaem infected her hearers, and tangible results always fol- 
lowed in increased contributions and interest. Her death will 
be felt as a blow by the Women’s Board. 

—The members of Plymouth Church have extended Mr. 
Beecher's vacation till the middle of October. He will lect- 
ure in the South before his-return. 

—The death of the Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., at his 
home in Marblehead, Mass., September 4, after an illness of 
five weeks, will be felt as a personal loss by a large circle of 
warm personal friends. Conservative in his theology, he was 
by nature catholic in spirit, and had so profound a faith in | 
his convictions that he had no fear of any upon or 
criticism of them. He was a fine scholar, a man of ripe 
culture, au instructive rather than an emotional préacher, a 
writer of great clearness, and a devout, earnest, consecrated 
ed, Christian. Since his retirement from the Windsor (now 
Hartford) Theological Seminary, he has lived a retired life, 
occasionally preaching and contributing to current min 
in occasional articles and pamphlets. 

—The annual session Of the Connecticut Universalist 


‘and 20. 

—On September 6 the Congregational church at Redding, 
Conn., celebrated its one hundreth and fiftieth anniversary. 
The church had one pastor for fifty-seven years—the Rev. 
Nathaniel Bartlett, who was installed in 1753, and died while 
pastor of the church in 1810. Fhe ssighhoring churches 
vook part in the celebration. 

A new Congregational church of seventeen members 
was organized at West Peabody, Mass., September 7. 

Tho corner-stoneef the new Congregation church at Som- 
erville, Mass., was laid September 8. 
or the first time in the history of Dodge City, Kansas, 
Sunday, September 2, all the business houses, coneert halls, 
saloons, and gambling halle were closed. — 

Ex- President Hayes gives 65, 000 toward paying 
new Methodist church at Fremoa}, Oma. 

Erne Elyria Mission of the Second C ational Church 
of Denver is taking initial steps for chureh organization. 
The Rev. Charles Ussells, lately pastor of the Methodist 
Oburch at Trinidad, Colo.yis to take charge of this work. He 


Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, of Chieago, reports that-the profits 
on the Moody and Sankey. bymn-books have been not far 
from 6400, 000; of which the Uhieago Young Men’s.Christian 
Association has reesived $100,000; and, the, Avenue 
church, in that city, $50,000. | 
—Canon Anson, who resigned’ tisé ot ‘Wédlwich' to 
devote himself to church work in Upper Canada, sailed. 


brother of the Ear! of Lichfield, and goes out at his own oe 


congregation at St. Alban’s, Holborn, on Sunday evening. 
The reverend gentieman made no reference to the recent 
decision of Lord Penzance. 


well Hall, Chicago, September 18-20. Practical methods of 
Christian work will be discussed by the Rev. Drs. Goodell, 
of St. Louis ; Morehead, of Xenia, Ohio; M. 8. Baldwin, of 
Montreal, Canada: W. X. Ninde, of Evanston, III.; William 
Reynolds, of Peoria, III., and W. F. Crafts, of New Tork; 
Drs. Barrows, Goodwin, Henson, McPherson, Laurence, 
Noble, Bishop Cheney, and other eminent ministers. 

—The meeting celebrating the centennial of the Sweden- 
borgians and the seventy-sixth General Convention of the 
Church was held in the Congregational Memorial Hall, at 
Holloway, Londoa, recently. The denomination has not 


nations in Lancashire; now there are eighteen. In London, 
during the same period, the increase has been from three to 
eight. Representatives were present from the United States. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
| CONGREGATIONAL. 


Henry C. Powell, recently installed pastor of the Lee Avenue 
Church at Brooklyn, N. T., resigned from the pastorate of the 
Dutch Reformed church at Bushwick, L. I., to accept the pastorate 
of the Lee Avenue Church. The Bushwick charch has feund it im- 
possible to fill its pulpit, and are trying to persuade Mr. Powell to 
return ; he is holding the matter under consideration. 

WI. C. Wood, pastor of the church at Scituate, Mass., has re- 
| signed ; he has received a call to the church at Falmouth, Mass, 

—Granville Peirce will be inatalled pastor of the Liberal Christian 
church at Holyoke, Mass., in October. 

_ —Joseph A. Ely, pastor of the church at Orange Valley, N. J., has 
resigned. The resignation has not been accepted. 

—Cyrus Richardson, recently of Keene, N. H., was installed pastor 
of the church at Nashua, N. H., September 7. 

—W. W. Page, of Leavenworth, Kan., has received a call to the 
First Church at Natick, Mass. 

—Oharles B. Rice. pastor of the Congregational church at Dan vers 
Centre, Mass., was given a reception on the twentieth anniversary of 
his settlement as pastor. 

—Richard R. Davies, of Valley City, Dak , has received a call to 
the church at Fairport, N. Y. 

—William D. Smith, pastor of the church at South Royalton, Vt., 
has resigned and will go to Illinois. 


Guilford, Conn. 

—William D. McFarland, pastor of the church at East Granby, 
Conn., has resigned. He will go to Baltimore, Md., to edit a mis- 
sionsry paper. 

—Warren F. Day, of East Saginaw, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the chureb at Ottawa, III. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
n Scott, pastor of the church at Clinton, Mass., has re- 
igned. 


—E. T. Hatfield, Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church. 
has been ill at Summit, N. J., for some time; his illness is due to 
overwork at the Assembly. 

—James McDougal, pastor of the church at Babylon, L. I., has 
accepted the Presidency of a collegiate institute at York, Pa. 

— Arthur T. Pierson, pastor of the Fort Street Church at Detroit 


phia, Pa. 
BAPTIST. 
— E. M. Brawley has resigned the position of Missionary of the 
Baptist Publication Society at Philadelphia, and accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Normal and Theological School at Selma, Ala. 


W. K. Dean, of Southwick, Mass., died at Westfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 7, aged thirty-seven years. He had been in ili health two 


years. 

—A. B. Reynolds has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Wallingford, Conn. 

Newton R. Sanborn, of Hillsdale College, has been installed 
pastor of the church at Baldwin s Prairie, Mich. 

—R. H. Covert, pastor of the church at Shepardsvilie, Mich., has 


resigned, 
—William Burt has closed his pastorate of the church at Belding, 
Mich. 
—J. A. Mathews, rector of Trinity Charch at Van Buren, Ark., 
has received a call to Christ Church at Warren, O. 
*  —Montgomery H. Throop, Jr., has accepted the call to the aseist- 
ant reetoréhip of the Church of the Messiah at Boston, Mass. 
James A. Williams, rector of St. Mark’s Charch at West Orange, 
N. J., died September 3. He was born at West Orange, and has 
been rector of St Mark’s nearly fifty years. 
—R. H. G. Osborne, rector of the Church of the Holy Innocents at 
Tacony, Pa., has accepted a call to St. Andrew's at Yardieyville, Pa. 
—Henry P. Nichols, of St. Paul's Church at Brunswick, Me., is the 
assistant at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn. 
st. Andrew's Church at Jackson, Miss. 


—George W. Browne has entered 
of he Atonement (Heformed Episcopal), at Brooklyn 
Wed (Methodist), of Baltimore, Md., will go to the church 
at Amityville, L. I. 

—Lewis G. Wilson, a graduate of the Theological Seminary at 
Meadville, Pa., has been ordained pastor of WW 
tional Church at Leicester, Maas. 

Tuerek (Latheran) has been appointed general missionary 
for the denomination in the State of Michigan, 

—J. M. Leach, pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church at 
Greece, N. Y., has resigned. 
| —J. E. Dame, pastor of the church at Swampecott, Mass., has 


resigned. 
George ‘Gaal (Methodist), pastor of the church st Glen Moore, 
Mississippi. 


— Nathan Henry Demarest (Reformed), will be ordained in the 


pense, and will receive no pay for his services. 
—The Rev. A. H. Mackonochle. preached to crowded 


. Fifth Avenue Ohurch at New York, foe 


—The National Christian Convention will be held in Far- 


increased rapidly. Fifty years ago there were two congre- 


—Frank H. Taylor has resigned the pastorate of the church at 


—E, C. Winslow has recelved a call to the church at Big Rapids, 


Mich., has accepted the call to the Bethany Church at Philadel - 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
IT reeetpt of all new publications delivered at 
_ tha Editorial Rooms of this paper wili begcknowl | 
aged in ite earliest eubsequent wsue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
Omission in this respect. A meme- 
of prices are desirable in all oases. 


D. Arrieron & Oo., New York. 


Bergers New Method in French.” ‘4 
“Tle Oumulattve Method ſa German.” By 


By George Barton 


2 Te Post-Nicene Greek Fathers.” By the Rev. 
George A Jackson. 
“Don’t (a r-anual of mistakes and improprieties 
more or less prevalent). 
rade Foundation of Christian Belief.” By Wm. 
D. Wilson, D. D. 
The Home Library.“ By Arthur Penn. 
Conflict in Natural Life.“ 
Ron zur Carter & Bros., New York. 
** How Shali 1 Go to God?” By Horatius Bonar, 
Philesophy and Christianity.” By George B. 
Morris. 
* Nobudy Loves Me.” By Mrs. O. F. Walton. 
_ “A Bag of Stories.“ By Anna B. Warner. 
HART & New York. 
„Sheridan.“ By Mre. Oliphant, (English Men 
of Letters Series.) 
“Lorna Doone.” By R. D. Blackmore. 
French and German Socialism in 2 
Times.” By Richard T. Hy. 
Franklin Square Library. 
„The New Timothy.” By William M. . 
Hovauton, & Co, Boston. 
“Virginia.” By John Esten Cooke, American 
Commonwealth Series, Edited by Horace E. Scud - 


der. 
‘‘Eseays.”” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First 
By Ralph 


11 


Series, 

Nature, Addresses, and Lectures. 
Waldo Emerson. 

In the Carquinez Wood.“ By Bret Harte. 

CHABLEs SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 

„ Plato’s Best Thoughts.“ By the Rev. C. . 
A. Buckley. 

* Tne Scriptural Idea of Man. By Mark Hop- 
kins. 

“The Philosophical Basis of Theism.”’ 
Samuel Harrie, D.D. 

* Charity in the Ancient Christian Church.“ By 
Gerhard Uhlhorn. 


by 


APPROVED 


FOR 

Sh Seminaries, and 
Colleges. 

as Rs. BLAKEMAN, TaYLoR & Oo. in- 

vite the tion of teachfers and educationists 


to thetr list of publications as comprising many new 


and carefuliy prepared worka, together with their 


well-known standard series in the several branches 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 
SPELLING ANO READING. | 

Sewinten’s Weord-Books—Spelling and Analysis. 


Sanders spellers. 
Swinton’s Readers—A new and highly e 
original features. 


series, contaſoing many 
The New Graded Headers. 


Sanders Unton Readers. 


Sheldon’s Headers. 
Standard Sapplementary Readers. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


DICTIONARIES: 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Robtnson’s Pregressive Course. 

Rebinson’s Skerter Course. 

Pish’s Graded Course—An entirely new series 
— — books. Meritorious, attractive, and 


Arithmeties. 


ENCLISH GRAMMAR. 


Kerl’s Complete Course. 
Wells’s Shorter Course. 


CEOCRAPHY. 


‘Swinton’s Two-Book Series. 


G@uyot’s Standard Series. 

Guyet’s Wall Maps. 

„ Theonly two American authors - school- books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. 


HISTORY. 


[Swinton Condensed History of the United 


States. 

“winton’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Wilison’s History ot the United States, 
WIIlson's Oattines of Histery. 


PENMANSHIP. 
The Spencerian System of Writing—Oopy- 
books and charts. 


DRAWING. 
White’s Complete Course of Industrial 


James R. Ozaoon, Boston. 
** Daisy Miller: A Comedy in Three Acts.“ By 


Henry James. 
MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of American History, New Jerusa 
em Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 


New Riverside Edition. 


A New and Complete Edition of the Works 0 of 
eleven | 


Ralph Waldo — In 


12m0, printed from electrotype — and 
tastefuliy bound. Price 51.78 
Thi« edition will include the prose and poetical 
form, and, in addition, two ow volumes of 
orm, and, in > volumes " 
lectures, and speeches. * 


Vol. I. ADDRESSES, AND LEOT- 
Heretofore known as “ Miscellanies.” th 
Portrait ete! etched Be Schott. 

Vol. II. ESSAYS. Finsr 


IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 
in which Mr 


ato of of ear life. hich Mr. 


— — an ther ape 500 which he 
has fascinated the reading w 


AMERICAN COMMON WEALTHS 


of volumes describing in & popular style, but 
-with care for histor accuracy, 
— of euch a of the Union as have ex- | 


j 


14 


ed a positive influence in the shaping of the 
‘tational goveroment, or have illustrated in a 
teworthy degree pecoliar. 
ples Edited by Horse E. Scudder 
2 umes is to 


Vol. I. A 


‘By John Eaten Cooke, author of “ The Virginia 
Comedians,” * Life of Stonewall Jackson, dete. 
1 vol) 16mo, with! a map of Colonital — 


Gilt top, $1 25. a 


histor in find the of Virginis to 


N 4 


SIXTH EDITION. 


IEE FREEDOM OF 


B. 
Sent by mat, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by thé 


| prices for int for Introd 


and adap 


MUSIC. 
Loomis Progressive Course. 


SCIENCE. 


Gray’s Botany. 

Dana’s Geology. 

Guyot’s Physic iI Geography. 

Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. 
Welle’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Tenney’s Zoology. 
Tenney’s Natural History et Animals. 


THE MODERN LANCUACES. 


Languellier and Monsgaato’s French Course 
—new. 

Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course 
—new. 

Fasquelle’s French Course. 

Weodbery’s German Course. 

Mantilla’s Spanish Reader. 

Mantilla’s and Paricy’s Historia Universal. 


CIVIL 


Townsend's Avalysis. 


é 


Townsend's Shorter Course. 


BOOK- KEEPING. 
Bryant and Stratten’s Standard Series. 
STATION ERV. 


au kinds ef Schael Records, — 
The Spenucerian Steel Pe 

The spencerian Writing luid. 

Perry & Co.“ Steel Pens, ete., etc., etc. 


urnished to 
Oorre moo 


smuinadion Galle nom 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN: "TAYLOR 4 00. 
Publishers, 753-785 Brosdway, K · K. 
EXAMINE PALMER'S 


Concert 
For 


. BR. PALMER, Mus, Dec. 


*. invainable collection, co 


Gies, Part Songs, A 
ted from the most celebrated composers. 


‘ehce to for ¢ oncert. 


5780 par’ daze 75 Cents ‘each by Maly 
The Concer: is? in parte of 82 
25 cents per y. $2 00 per dozen, 


when sent by Ex-| 


sheuld have ‘ay 
_ copy OL CONCERT GEMs.. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN — 


11 East 17th St., New York, 


1 


Sacred and Secular Cantatas. 


D. ‘APPLETON & 00.) 


HA VE JUST 


The Home Library. 


Forming the eleventh volume of * “ Appleton’s 
Home Bock.“ With numerous Illustrations. 
By Arthur Penn, editor of The Rhymester.“ 
OCONTENTS.—A Plea for the Best Books ; On the 
Buyivg and Owning of Books; On Reading; On 
Fiction (with a List af a Hundred Best Novels); On 
‘the Library aud its Furniture; On Book-binding ; 
On the Making of Scrap-Books ; On Diaries and 
Family rds; On the Lending and Marking of 
Books; Hints Here and There; Appendix—List of 
Authors whose Worke should be found in the Home 


II. 
2 sge * 
Mediaval Civilization. 
By George Burton Adams, Professor of His- 
tory in Drury College, Mo. New Volume in 
History Primers. 18mo0, cloth, flexible. Price, | 
45 cents. 

OONTENTS. Introduction; General Character of 
the Period; The Holy Roman Empire; The Roman 
Ohurch and Christianity; The Germans; Oharie- 
marne; Attempts at National Organization; The 
Feudal System; The Empire and the Church; The 
Crusades; The Revival of Learning; The Growth of 
Commerce and its Results; The Rise of the Nations; 
The Ohurch and the Reformation; Conclusion. 


III. 
Christian Literature Primers, 2 
Vol. III. 


Rdited by Professor P. FISHER, D. D. 
THE POST-NICENE GREEK FATHERS, 
4.D. $25 760. By the Rev. George A. Jack- 


son. 18mo,cioth. Price, 60 cents. 

VOLUMES PBEVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
Vol. I. THE APOsTOLIC FATHERS AND THE 
APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CENT- 
URY, 4 D. 95-180. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
Vol. II. THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY, 4. b. 180-825. Cloth. Price, 60 
IV 


The Foundations of Religious 


Belief, 
The Methods of Natural Theology vindicated | 


dock Lectures, 1888. By the Rey. W. D. Wil- 
son, D.D., Presbyter Diocese of Central New 
York, and Professor in Cornell University 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


V. 
Don't. 

A Manual of Improprieties . Mistakes pre- 
valent in Conduct and Speech. No. 2,* Parch- 
ment Paper Series.” Uniform with English 
as She is Spoke.” Square mo. Price 30 cents. 


For sale by all bookecllers ; or sent by mail, post- 
pat, on receipt of prios. 


D. APPLETON & C0. Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bony Strezt, New YorE. 


Music Teachers, Choir leaders 
School Teachers. 


POORWILL (60 ete.) 
ECHO —— 14 good, ch gen- 


al collections 
WELCOM E CHORUS 
AT 


ROBORS 

OLL*GR GOLLECT 

1508601. HOUR UR OF 
—— 1). All are excellent boo 


By W. 0. Pe king THE 
of these 


IDEAL (76. cis 
vello edit 


uccesses. 
pus Suklexles 
| . well wo 


Classes with ‘either 


| fine * — tata, 
| Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a 15 er 
or 


‘SHEPHERD ‘COLLEC- 


r Choi 


ANTHEMS 


1 25). 
GEM 


‘Any book mailed for the retail price, 
‘Lata tree. Inguiries 


OFFERING 
($1), and many others, Send 


& 867: Broadway, New Lom 

“Of the thr 4 11. un but three.” 


Library. 
19mo, cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 60 cents, | U 


against Modern Objections. The Bishop Pad- where, 


REDEMPTION No. 5 


or de- 7 


Charles g 


Ha VE JOST PUBLISHED: 


The. Philosophic Basis of 
Theism. 


An examination of the Personality of Man to 
Ascertain bis Capacity to Know and Serve God, 
and the Validity of the Principle Underlying the 
Defense of Theisem. By Samuel Harris, D. D., 
LL D., Professor in the Theological Department 


of Yale College. 1 vol. 8yo, $3 50. 
It ia the ob, is book to give cl — 
quat expression 144 tor 
ity in the light of the thinking of the 
— The author treats with a fullness and 
r before atte the great g ws 
whic 7 at the pasts of al —4— belic the 
— — of the ot — and. 


at the are is ( lefty 
essor Hamis's contri 
among the most satisfactory 


The Scriptural Idea of Man. 


By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL.D. 1 vol. Imo, 


$1.00, 
which may 


d | from the Bible, Dr. Hop- H 


om, — cause God, 
owed wi 1 dominion; in i relations 
lin his present 6 
Hine — system of the author's 


ne 
subject ia trea frcm the ‘us inevead of the 
purely — side. The writings of the great - 

t thi of the present day are tly cited, 
nd the entire discussion is wth reference to pre- 
vailing thought and feeling. 


with, — 
15 solntion ig 
has been offered. 


Christian Charity in th e 
Ancient Church. 


By Dr. Gerhard Unlhorn, author of . The ‘Conflict 
of Christianity with Heatheniem.” 1 vol. crown 


8vo, $2.50. 
In this work he shows that modern charity is the 
creation of Christianity, by comr — in detail the 
fferenece b the ancient — 
world. The. 32 which liberality too the 
—— world, such as extravagant dietepations 
onati u Emp 


ons in the 
conipered with the contributions of “the early Ghris- 
and di d, 


ugh many voiumes in 


Plato's Best Thoughts. 


As Compiled from Professor Jowett’s Transla- 
‘tion of the Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. O. H. 
A. Bulkley. 1 vol. crown 8vo. A new edition. 
Price reduced to $1.50. 

Professor presents, in the 


most accessib'e ge of subjects 
treated b and ad exh. bite h m in all his’ varied 
» moralist, logician, 


entist. = — itis indorred b) some ef the 


— scholars in the country. The — — gd 
ca alpha very co 

references to the o add — og oy to the value of 
the work.“ 


„These books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or sent by mail, upon receipt of 
price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
148 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


MEN T. 


LIGHT, 


‘Church 


. ow Windows, 


8, te 


A liberal disoouns 


and 


Ky 101 F Peart Be,, K. T. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Bock. free, to 


& LAMB, 
Carmine St., New York, 


— BELL FOUNDRY 

those celebrated Belis 
& Oc Oo. Baititmore, Md. 


BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY. : 


WARRAN 


“VANOUZEN & TIFT. 


"MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Wire 


“Meneely Co., West West Troy, NY. 


— h. — — — 
— 
Adoipue Dreyerpring. 
Mediseval Civilization.” 
— 
tem 
kins 
in knowledge 
power; as end 
of the family 
lines the boo 
care of the Churcb for the orphan and vide w. the 
action of Ohristianity on slavery, the new scope and 
meaning given to hospitaiity, and the concern mani- 
f or the lot of prisoners and — In this 
review of the earliest Christian charity a picture of 
ch is drawn which on 
— — 
— 
| 
| 
...... 
* 
~ 
practicing 
12 
7 — 
\ 
d 
| un 
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IHE CHRIS! 


— 
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— 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING ‘SCHOOLS. 


LEADING: ‘SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


DELPUIC INSTITUTE, 
New Milford, Ct. 

I. B. OL AE, formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious house, 
surrounded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
southeast of the lovely and healthful village of New 
Milford, on the Housatonic Railroad, is prepared to 
take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit either for 
College or Business. For circulars address asabove. 


2 LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number of Boarders, 
(1855) Auburn, N. . (1883.) 
of — girls from the tothe 


aak- 
as without the 


1 — boardin — life. 
mg characteristics 0 
vite the judg +! on for nealth and 

Pu sent on application to 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 


REFERENCES: Professors in A Theo 
Seminary ; Rev. Herrick Johnson. D. s. 


free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 

skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 
JW. SOHERMERHORNS, A. M., Seoretary, 

7 East 14th St., near Sth Ave., N. T. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn., on 2 Hill, outside by 

1 healthy. 

formation send for 


ISHOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem. Penn. 

A Boarding School for Girls. Prepares for Welles 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges, Number of scholars | 
limited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 
cipal. 


YUGA ACAD- 
C* 


_Established 


and Day School 1 — fies and Children, 
168 Schermerhorn St Street, Brooklyn, N. T.; 
Be 10. courses in 
lish. German Languages tens taucht by ex perlenced. 
NATIVE VE ‘teachers. French the 
— — ne. J 

HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 

For Boys. 


On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 
Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 


R eld. County, Mass 
for A roth on —— 
6. — r 

or boys. Nu other * 


Boys fitted 
for scientific sehools 
4 ove: three 
ongs to school adjoins the 
bathing and a. Address 
ng. 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Principal, 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


by Steam and furnished with Elevator. Oharges 
moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


— 


os 12 Tear 


GRANVILLE ILrr ACADEMY, 
orth — 
(90 miles north of and clas- 


sical. For info’ mation 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., Prin. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. RAR 
Fast Greenwich, EK. I. 
‘Usual Literary Course, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 18U2. Both sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home cate and com- 


X. 


(CONN.) ACADEMY AWD 
HOME FOR TEN BOYS,.—Thorough prep- 
aration tor business or for college. Abselutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings, Full particulars furnished 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


prepares boys for College, —— 


dress 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
begins ita 28th year September 11, 1888. STUDIES: 


including Natural and Civil Engineering. 
For circular apply to O. B. nen A. M., 
Superintendent. 
ILLSIDE SEMINARY 

fer Youvg Ladies and Little Girls, 

Bridgepert, Conn. 
Fits for graduation, for college, and for Harvard 
and Columb a Examinations. 
J. Stone. Hopson, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Qompoai- 
tion. STEPHEN A. 
servatory, Boston, Mase, 


The most practical English and Academic branches, | 


PINCKNEY? CHRIST! ES SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, illus- 
trated, representing 200 leading schools. At office,rrux; 
postage, 10 cents. - pecial catalogues and informa- 
tion concerning schools free to parents describing 
wants. Schools and families supplied with teach- 
‘ers. Teachers send for Application Form. JAMES 
CHRISTIE, successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic 
Building, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. > 

Ny eck-on- Hudson. $250. 
School for both sexes. Noextras but Music and 
University Preparatory, and Business for 


on the west shore of the Hudson, one hour from New 
Tork. Send for New Announcement. Next year 
opens Sept. 11. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 


LEWIS COLLEG 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR ONG 
LADIES. 
Pittsfleld. Mase., 
Offers superior advantages. Well known for its 
healthful and charming location. Address for cata- 
logue, eto., LOUIS o. STANTON. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 

* YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

Nerwalk, Coon. 

Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and full charge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300. Fall term opens Sept. 13. Send 
for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


LLEGE, Northfield, Vt. 


iss HAINES’S SCHOOL. 
Weodside, Hartford. Conn. 
The aim—A sound mind in a sound body. 


ue surroundings. 


ISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
1,961 Madison Ave., near 125th St. 
Prepa ation for Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and 
Harvard; pupils prepared here received at Wellesley 
without further examination; classes for children 
and for advanced study in special branches. Opens 
October 1. 


ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
‘LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 
Year. Academic and Collegiate courses in 


English, French, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF £LOCUTION 
AND ORATORY. 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder.) 

Seventeen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in 
their departments. Thorough and systematic cult- 
ure in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their appli- 
cation to Conversation, Reading, Recitation, and 
Oratory. Ohartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas 
and confers Degrees. Fall Term, October 1. First 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies 
Will open Sept. 26. 
For circulars, apply to Principals: — 
Miss BONNEY, Mus F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Muss S. J. EASTMAN. 
(Box 92.) Philadelphia. Pa. 


P4285 FEMALE SEMINARY 
By the Sea. Ocean Greve, N. J. 


ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. V. 


i 
* 


ARY ADAD- 
J, WRIGHT, A.M., 


Béhool. Num- 
Military drill therougd, but 
A thorough c 


kor PARK COLLEGIATE 


no card to exceed 


$600 a Year, HENRY Principal. 


CHOUL FOR. YOUNG 2 
185 Lincoln Place, Breehiyn, N. V. Experience 


LVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Poughkeepsie, N. F. 
Fits for any College or Academy. 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military 
drill receive caretul attention. Address the 
DENT. 


T. ws ROARDING AND D 
55 rom Dax | 
21 and ‘West eat Thirty second Street, 


Reopens October Studs Kindergarten 


—Separate Gepartmeps for pore. 
Miss L. I. HOWE 


AYLOR HOME ‘SCHOOL, 
12 Slecum Ave., Syracuse, N. . 
Educates the daughters of parents going abroad, 
Begins Sept.17. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


ARY, 
Sarat 


year be ins Boptataber Bend Send for 


The GUNN School for 


1 MISS?S GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 

the Misses Gireen), formerly ot No. 1 Fi:th Ave. 

wall reopen their English and French boarding 
school for youn g ladies. on THU — Sept. 27, 


1 GROVE LADIES’ 8 


at No. 68 Fitth Ave, New York City 
SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Belleville (Heights), N. J.—City advantages. 
$500 per annum. Day scholars, $150. Apply for cir- 
cular. 

Mrs. GASHERIE DW WITT. Parinoctrat. 

DR. DIO LEWIS, Director Purgicat 


ASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Complete College Course : Ten Professors ; Twenty- 


one Teachers ; Library, 15,000 volumes ; Observa- 
tory ; Laboratory ; Museum ; Every Facility for the 
Complete Liberal Education of Women, 

8. L. CALDWELL, p. D., President. 


EST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Is provided for giving a 
superior education in Oollegiate, Eclectic, and Pro- 
paratory Departments; also in Music and Art. Mrs. 
HENRIETTA KU TZ. 2,045 Walaut Street, Phila 


bad > 


“WANTS” 


[Cards of not more en ten, 
this column 


Wanted—To complete set, Nos, 8, 5, and 14 of 
Vol. XIX.. 1880, of The Christian Union, for which I) 
will pay 15c. each, B. —ͤ— 


wn 


Non-aspirants tor College admission are preparedgtor | 


I want the title of everything in prist onl . 
| Samson, Please state also the form la which it 


appease. 


— — 


Wellesley 


School 
Philedetphis 


last year in the mansion 
2087 CHESTNUT STREET, 
has met with such success as to require an 


building. 
Th of Welleiey Cogs the 


agement. 
‘Puptis are fitted for any 


18 


college. 
for Boarding and Day scholara may 


Applications 
be made to either of will Tur. 
circulars of terms, eto. 


te thom as far the best of any.” 
— — — tages, 


| E. They 22 
Oyer Kan. dent ten years; have 

22 2 — 25 i, 

cations in tweaty ex perienee. — B. 

bert im this ef the — we — 


„On!. 
By far the eheapest ey 
quality, 


— and he 
tare, 


and energy.” 
truth 


frequency. Bverythin 


— heel supplies ea this continent.” 
LESSON HELPS 


NG B 


Re’ B 


N 


Burt's Shoes, 


282 Futon Br., N. 1 


FLL Eantiest 


55 


Employment for. Ladies. 


cinnati are po — — 
ng 


11 for popular : 


location 


| colleges’ and well-known puttons.. 
er,” pos 


— position 


| 


for Harvard any ‘Those 130 an Ade. the om 
Abbotts DUM — 
Bev, ALFRED O, BOR, Principal. Advortisoment in The Uhristian Union. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


| 
| 
| 


x 
i 
Boys, Graduating Oourse for Ladie Trivate in- 
B. | 
Br — Rev. J. RUASELE MILLER, v. o. 
aud — — JOHN WANSMAKER, 5% 
For every department of instruction, low or high. of the Board of Advisers. ‘ 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig n advice, WIIII. 
— 
* MI 
UUIT 
112 
and Painting. French and German spoken in the | 80 — ana, © 
school and family. Location unsurpassed in healt- 1 Salt — M. . West Sale 
— 
— for 
25 | 
Dent 
Whatever Coot pats his hand te 
ars 43486. eed Me 
600 acres. 
Large and beautiful gymnasium building just — ͥ 7 * 
The school is the conservator of pure precepts 

Oornwall-on- Hudson, N. T. 
TTT Reopening Sept. 12. | 

| * 
22 | 
E Elmira, N. F. 1 | 
Thoroughly furnished f ving perior — | 
Winter Term, December 3. Serd for Oatalogue and 
Courses of study; also in Music and Art. Heated | Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. „. or their ne 
EE 
Jk t 
of for subsoribers. The name | Bien. 
nm 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub-| ObsistianUnion. 
„ A = 
Square, Mass. 1 agate lines. ; : HAN 8 
| 
| 
p Grove, N. J. — | 
Wanted—From $1,000 to $16,009 for a safe 
forte. Obarmingly located on Narragansett Bay, profitable investment. secnrity first-class. Ad- i theis unequaled 
and on direct line from N. T. to Boston. Grand dress Fick & Young, Attorneys and Counselors, | - dies, and want re! pents to 
opportunities for salt water bathing and bosting. "EM 7, 82 Seitz Block, Detrott, Mich. ‘ | | — 2 ban 
Terms moderate, Opens Sept. 4. Ostalogue free. KEKSKILL 7 once for terms and 
REV. 7. D. BLAKESLEE, A. . Principal. | ¥ 1 
Wanted Agents to solicit’ subscriptiéns in — 
— — — every county for the Obristiin Union. Address | ——— — — | 
Christian Union, New Tork City. : 475 D— Agents | 
2 4. 0 $! 
strict, Kir and in ev 
New Haven, Cennecticaut. ing-and personal ¢ttention.- French and German 7 4 


— 


— — 


THE CHRISTIAN. UNION. 


Vou. XVIII. No. 11, 


— 


— 


Bablisher's 5 Desk. 


New * 


MOTOR JOHNS. 
(With Portrait.) . 

‘The interest that the O. U.“ and our 
~~ yeaders-are taking in the street-boys of 
New York is only being intensified as the 
work increases. When this paper reaches 
our readers a party of thirty boys and girls 
will have left New York for good homes 
in the far West, and a party of ten of the 
street-boys, who never saw the country 
before, will have a taste of mountain air 
in Orange Co., N. T., under the charge of 
one of the ladies corfhected with the staff 
of The Christian Union. The letters that 


‘we are almost daily receiving containing 


money and generous words for the street 
boys of New York, encourage us to be- 
lieve that our readers are interested in 
every feature of the work. We take 
pleasure, therefore, in giving in another 
column ‘the portrait of a successful news- 
boy who began his career in the 
service of an esteemed contemporary, and 
who was watched by them and staried on 


what bids fair to be a useful and happy 
career. The newspaper is the Wilming- 


ton ‘‘Morning News,” whose interest in 
growing boys, our readers will remember, 
has already been described in these 
columns. The name of this newsboy and 


an interesting account of him are 1 
as follows by the News :” 

“Victor J whore pleture would adorn our 

if the engraver, by the 


eolumns more 
lines about bie mouth, had not 2 him a solem- 
of countenance that natnre never designed him 


out our entirec 
rival his compan 


rale of his bis honesty — 
3 soon attracted - attention of the 
gere 


on the streets, 


so with — said he. 


*My father is dead, bat. he told me 


and every boo have 
fellow’s eyes fairly sparkled wi h 
the —— 


— other 2. two 

Hbrary much better collec- 
t than one would sup- | 

bap of bis age ncy; but we are 


of it, as a continuance in that course can 
to a a) and honorable career, should he 


become 


ittle band, much to 

fear for his A thai 

for books instead of 

2 
become 


„ The Morning News’ 
good care of its newsboys, and now we want 
example set before you by 

— 


4 i 
w 


YOU OWN A BOTT 
Don’t you want to send a boy or girl, 
out. West, knowing where they are, so 
that you can correspond with them ? It 
vou are prompted to do this we shall be 
glad to select one from our next shipment 
and give you name and age: on receipt 
of fifteen do we will put on the 
We gay wel shall 
friends or more want to club for an 
address, make up your purse of fifteen 
‘We will — each one of 
With the address, a 

em 


kana at canvassing for The Christisa 


_,| Of the new subscriber, yourself, and The 
| 5 have your address, and we will put be- 


and profitably. 


| three dollars to pay one eubscription to The Obris- 


| FIVE TONS OF STOVE-POLISE | 


: Stove-Polish ” has nom reached five tons, 


Unien, | thereby extending ita usefulnéss 
and working for the mutual advantage 


Uhristian Union, we shall be glad to 


fore you our plans for doing it easily 


Tur O. U.,“ 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY 

always claim a back seat with their ad- 
vertisement; that is, they want to get on a 
good corner of the last page. We suppose | a: 
that they think taking a back seat. with 
their advertisement they are more likely 
to get a front seat with the amount of 
sales, and they seem to have made up 
their minds that their Baking Powder 
“must go” into every well· regulated 
family, | 


WE ARE ENCOURAGED! 


oO Tuesday, ‘Beptember 4, The C. 
U.,“ in behalf of its readers, sent a 
party of thirty-four boys and girls to 
Western homes through the Children’s 
Aid Society. We have their names, and 
shall give an account of them when 
they reach their homes. In the mean- 
time the following indorsement of the 
work, from the New York Tribune,“ is 
the very best encouragement to pp on 
with the work: 


„Friends of the work of children 

from the boibeds of vice in this city to thful 
surroundings in the West will — with pleasure 
in another column of this paper xtract of Mr. 
Brace’s review of thé labors Probably 


40 in the can 

reco d 

— work laid out for hee It Beye from Mr. 
0 


These are — which ti “the 


Society which so — * 
HORSPORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. 8miTH, Wellington, Ohio, says 


In impaired nervous supply I have used * 
to advantage. 


OUR “RED QUERY.” 


We want to write a personal letter of 
thanks to every one of our subscribers 
who are now responding so promptly 
and courteously to our red query,” but 
| that is impossible; accordingly we take 


| who are sending in their checks for re- 
newal with kind and appreciative worde 
and good wishes for the O. U.“ The 
following letter is a fair sample of the 
good ones that have been coming in large 
numbers in our morning’s mail. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, September 5, 1888. 

* The Christian Unten: 

“GENTLEMEN,—Intlosed please find check for 


tian Union for one year in advance from the time 
the old subscription expired. 
reminder. Absence from home has caused me to 
| ovérlook what the little yellow label said,’ but 
| this small check will make all right, and if it was 
tour times the amount I would feel that myself and 
family hadjreceived more than full value at the end 
of the year. Wishing you one hundred thousand 
| new eubscribers before the new year, 

Truly yours, k. G. W. 


calling the attention of our subscribers 
our custom is with regard to discon- 


tinuing subscriptions. Some of our 
readers seem to have overlooked the 


fact that WE DO NOT DISCONTINUE the at 


1 O. U. to each address until we receive 


an order to stop. Most of out subscribers} 
thank us, however, for our courtesy in | 


doing this, and we think we are war- 
ranted in believing that it suits the 


OF 


PER DAY.’ 
The daily product of * The Rising sun 


to! this method of thanking our readers] — 


Thanks for the gentis | 


r 8. We take this opportunity of | 
to our Nine Points, which indicate what 


pleasure and convenience of the majority. | 


to the demand, 
Which 


in process of construetion. This build- 
ing is to be of brick, 225 feet long, and 
four stories high. It will be the largest 
‘stove-polish factory in the world, and 
will be capable of turning out ten tons 
per day. The Rising Sun Stove- 
Polish” has outlived many rivals and 
competitors, and fs a household word in 
the United States, and 
Britain.—[ American Grocer. 


Heart specific. 6 ‘ei per bottle 

SWEL MASSE CO ND 


ewport, R. I. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF eee 
THE STOMAOH, THE BOWELS, AND THE 
LIVER ARB RESPONSIBLE FOR EVERY 
PANG THAT RACKS THE HEAD. REGULATE, 
TONE, AND HARMONIZE THE ACTION OF 
THESE ALLIED ORGANS WITH TARRANT’S 
APRKIENT, AND YOU CURE 
THE COMPLAINT AT ITS SOURCE. BOLD BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


building a 


Morse Bros., of Canton, Mass., now have 


Reform. 


| 


r Dorset co 
ned. Shout. 
der Braces, —— Supporters, 
upporters, Sau 2 
kine, atc. stom work prompriyatiended to.” 
OATALOGUE FREE. 


RS. A. 
East 14th St., N. L. 


AYER’S 


Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


7 O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
— — 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


j Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


main 
Jet MARKET sr. 


BEL. 


Gown A 
— 
HECKER 


THE MORNING. NEWS. 


— 
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2070 — 24.1 1883. 


* 


8. B. NoRrox. 


J. BRADLEE. FREDERIC W. LINCOLN, 


TREASURER, 


MF 


AN AREA OF 


it? 


ia not equal 


* 


Excursions on au Roads to 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of: Foreign. Goods 


UNDER ONE ROOF, 


F SEVEN’ ‘ACRES OF. EXHIBITION SPACE. 
Never Fqualled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL..OF 87656. 


be’ in 


AD 
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er Brace at 
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No disease can show such quick results as renee 
— — 
— 

to came to this city [Wilmington] from Min- rn F — W —— 
nesota a few months ago in company with hie 
mother to visit an invali Slaten, here en- DRESS GOODS | — — ‘A 
little fellows who s noeme and employment by it in the W at an ex- WRY. Waa 

was to n 2 
his money as the generslity of newsboys are prone | 
todo He came fer his papers bright and early 
every morning. and never reported office 25 — — 
Wars 
— apt AW, 2 
— — 
muum umme. 
nies u r Bu. 104 CULSTEUT STREBT — — — = 
regret it.” CHINA, GLASS) sins — 
— A SUCCESSFUL NEWSBO T. 
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scriptions, and it is a good time begin 
to gather little pin ion -- 
Ge fr 2 
mas. Ifyou haveany desite — 


— WARRANTED 
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St. and — 
OR bui — eve * ‘popular 
prices Ch urch, is 
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It 22 handsomel for the Parlor | — 
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MONTH HLY. MAGAZINE 
‘ont. 


FOR OCTOBER 


NUS) USEFUL STOPS, NAMELY: 114 
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power 

Con Right and Left. 
OELEST “A> 
set 
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Last Days of Army rmony., Its THUNDERING TONES, w tan ||| 
mong “or rass ’ — Draft, mailed “mailed within the limited time as specified, hereby to receive 
By Henry ed: yment for one of m Q » Now Btyle, No. 700, &e, Mor — ~ 
The Dawning of f independence, has exp BEAT — co My sole 
Chapter X. of Colonel Higarnsox’s A therican _ is in uickly as possible. willing — 
mG 10 OLN organ purchased. First instrument 85. — 1 == | wy 12 | 
ADastie In ‘Spain Part 1. unable to —— E E — un — 
This novel will be concinded in the November ofyours — 
Number — to be followed, soon afterward, by a nie — are 
Serial Novel of startling literary interest, by WII P ar arior (this does ot include ‘Beates's Piano- | 
1M Brack, entitled “JUDITH SHAKESPBARE.” , December, 
By Pam — DANIEL F. ‘BEATTY, ‘Widehington, New Jersey. 
EMBROIDERT SILK] purlan 
The Strike of the Telegraph Operators THE BRAINERD é& ARMSTRONG O0. “iil > | 
Social Standard.—Revolutionsry Centeamisis | 945 market Street, Phils. 460 Broadway. N.Y. 
on the Hudson.—Occupations of ‘Women.— 4 New Fall Styles Now Ready in 
The Praise of Heath, 188. 1888. B OY 85 
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Editor's Literary Record. 


| CLOTHING, 


Including everything required for complete c ut- 
for al anes years, from 


HATS TO SHOES. 
Matt Orders have — — 
Catalogues sent on application * 
t., 


Nos. 60 and 62 west 23d 


Between 5 hand 6th Aves., New Yerk. 


Editor's Histor ical Record. 


Editor's | Drawer 

October. —The Next to Greatest American,—4 
Saving Proviso.—Profanity for Grace.—A| 

a Clever Retort. — President Lintoln’ Caught 
Napping (F. A. W.) -The Ways of Weybridge. 


—Savage Humor.—The Muncy Dog.—A Com- 


petitive Examination (J. P. Sea. 
born (J. T. — Loss Fully Cox: 


continuous harvest of praise follows ? 
the, well earned popularity of the 

Tilusteated Catalogue sent free. 


ered.—A Political Manifesto.—MilHonalre und 


16 ‘@TEWART & co. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR was a harpooner in the North Pacific, when five oN, 
HAR Anminetore; Moquettes, Witons, sod. biceding, —1— ple TH, AT 8105 
LIBRARY N b ) 10 00) Velvets, ; 1 over us reath seemed rotten | 49 
In Three-Piys, i Mme was nceldebtally denroyed, but — 


couple dos 
recov 
ve geen a men- 


4 AP PRIONS 4 | and peg know of 


Respectful * T. 
| The Trooper's Exp — 
Masven; Ba Arti) March7, 1883, 


80 BLIS Dr. J. 0. AxER & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 

7 Aten tio | Ge, for icing under canvas for 

’ Cor. Henry Brook! — be a — brought on what is ca n this 
will be sent by mail on "ey R OC ER. Basil 
ͤ THE LICHT RUNNING | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq, M. V. Pillsbury Flour, 


Mocha and Java Coffees, A s Sarsaparilla 


“ ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME or 7 | | 
JESUS,” by Prof. Frans Delitzsch, price 15|and a large of only thoro 
cents, and “SCIENTIFIC SOPHI8MB,” by Groceries. fhe gay medicine Contagious Disease | 


Terms and 9 


+ just Dr. On. H. & 
wo. new books published by | Hour. Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will J. ade & Lowell, Mass, : 
STANDARD LIBRARY. FUNK & | supplied at Bold by all druggists: Price $1; $72 


WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey Street, x. T. {21 Atlantic Aue., Cor. Henry St.. $20 Sexson & Fortland, 


Families retarn 
= Wainwrignt, D. D., price 25 cents, | wint — —„—-— 
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| | 
Postage Free to alt subsortvers in the: Un od | | 9. 0 
HARPERS BQUARE ‘LIBRARY | | | 
a weekly publication, containing works of Trave .=75) \ | 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, | ~ FA | 


